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The Liberty National Bank 
of New York 


120 Broadway 


Total Resources more than $145,000,000 
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UR Foreign Department is prepared 
to take care of your foreign trade 
problems. We have Correspondents 

in the important trade centers the world over 
with exceptional facilities for Scandinavian 
business. 


Om >we 


Under the general title “Present Day 
Scandinavia,” we publish each month bul- 
letins furnishing authoritative and interest- 
ing information concerning the Scandinavian 
countries. We shall be glad to send this pub- 
lication to those interested. 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Your Money’s Idle Hours 


Because of the increased burden which war and re- 
sulting economic disarrangements have placed upon 

the dollar quicker turn-over of working capital is a 
most important factor in the financing of every 
business. 


Payment of higher interest rates will not always 
secure funds. In a situation where larger amounts 
are required for handling individual transactions 
and restriction of loans may be necessary to provide 
for essential activities, ‘‘stde-tracked credits’’ are 
doubly undesirable. 


A measure of relief comes when deliveries and col- 
lections are speeded, up by reducing delays which 
even under normal conditions are often allowed to 
clog the processes of trade. To this relief, the 
Irving contributes by direct collections everywhere 
in America and by tracing shipments, notifying 
consignees of arrivals and presenting drafts by mes- 
senger daily in all parts of Manhattan: The 
straight line to results is the unfailing rule of Irving 
specialized service. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe American-ScaANDINAVIAN Review 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


ECAUSE well-bred people 
recognize the value of lux- | 
ury that is not ostentatious, the 
Waldorf-Astoria is an hotel of 
world-wide fame. Well-bred 
people of five continents know 
it intimately. 


Che Waldori~ Asloria 
Lee con caae 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe Ammrican-ScANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


OUR RECORD ; 
FORTY-ONE YEARS OF CONSERVATIVE BANKING 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 1879 
BY HAUGAN & LINDGREN 
CAPITAL $2,500,000 SURPLUS (Earned) $3,500,000 


Checking—Savings—Bond—F oreign 
Real Estate Loan and Trust Departments 


Our Foreign Department 
maintains direct connections with ees eee Revove, cad has pertion- 
larly close relations with the largest financial institutions in Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark 
Your Business Invited 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Chairman, Reid, Murdoch & Co. a Charles Piez 
A. Goddard Vice-President President Link Belt Co. 


Wm. A. Peterson 
Proprietor Peterson Nursery 


A. Lanquist Marvin B. Pool 
President Lanquist & Illsley Co. Manager Butler Brothers 
T. A. Siqueland, Manager of Foreign Department 


First National Bank 
of Boston 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
$37,500,000 


Deposits 
$181,500,000 
Resources 
$264,000,000 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


When answering advertisements, please mention Tuz American-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BosToN 


SCANDINAVIA 


For over a half a century we have maintained close 
banking affiliations with all parts of Scandinavia. We 
offer our facilities and familiarity with business meth- 
ods and conditions there to those engaged in trade 
with Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 


Established 1810 


Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 
London, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 


An out of town bank requzring bank- 
ang connection in New York City 
well find our organization, buzlt up 
through an existence of more than 
one hundred years, prepared to ren- 
_ der the fullest measure of service 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


THE MECHANICS AND METALS NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE City or New York 


Capital, Surplus, and Profits 


When answering advertisements, please mention THz AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN RevIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


SOME PEOPLE 


think it is a wonderful opportunity to invest in foreign bonds. 


OTHER PEOPLE 


think it is a still greater opportunity to invest in good safe Bonds in 
this country. 


We can particularly recommend an 8% Bond to net 814% for 15 years. 


WHAT 8% FOR 15 YEARS MEANS 


Return from coupons 
Principal return at maturity 


Total return 
Investment today 


Total income return 
With Safety 
For further particulars and personal service address 


NIELS FRODE HOLCH 
c/o A. B. LEACH & CO., Inc. 


62 Cedar Street, New York 


As a safe and profitable investment we recommend the 


City of Copenhagen 
34% Bonds of 1902 


actually giving an average yield of 93% 


and on which owing to the present low rate of exchange an addi- 
tional profit of over 90% may be realized, when same reaches parity. 


Ask for Circular “SR” 
Your inquiry is also invited on 
BRITISH, FRENCH, BELGIAN, GERMAN 
and other European Bonds 


HUTH & CO. 


30 Pine Street, New York 
Telephone John 6214 


When answering advertisements, please mention Tar AwmertcCan-ScanpInaviaAN Review 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


HANNEVIG AND COMPANY 


Bankers 


139 Broadway, New York 


SPECIALIZING IN 


SHIPPING and FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


HANNEVIG AND COMPANY 


139 Broadway, New York 


Acceptance Credits 


FOREIGN CREDIT CORPORATION 


Acceptors and International Bankers 
30 PINE STREET NEW YORK 
Capital, $5,000,000. Surplus and Undivided Profits, $1,558,640.81 


Under Supervision of Federal Reserve Board 
STOCKHOLDING BANKS: Guaranty Trust Company of New York; 
Chase National Bank, New York; Central Union Trust Company, New 


York; Liberty Securities Corporation, New York; Philadelphia National Bank; 
Shawmut Corporation of Boston; Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THz AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





















BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Centralbanken for Norge 
Christiania 


Founded by Fifty Norwegian and Foreign Banks 





Capital and Funds, Kr. 69,000,000.00 


Is exceptionally well equipped for offering the best facilities 
for execution of banking business all over 


Norway 


Please Inquire for Terms 





Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Centralbank, Christiania” 


Banco Escandinavo-Brazileiro S.A. 


(THE SCANDINAVIAN-BRAZILIAN BANK, Ltd.) 
Rio de Janeiro Rua da Alfandega 32 
Capital Fully Paid Up - - - - 5,000,000 Kroner 


Bank founded in Brazil by a syndicate of 32 Norwegian 
Banks with a Capital and Surplus of 


659,100,000 Kroner 


General Banking Business with special facilities offered 
for financial operations in the Scandinavian Countries 


and Brazil 
CODES USED— 
A.B.C. 4thand Sth. Al. Lieber’s. Bentley’s. Telegr. Address - 
Western Union. Imperial Comb (Broomhall’s) “SKANBANK” 


Peterson’s Int. Bkg (Pibco). Ribeiro. 


When answering’ advertisements, please mention Taz American-ScanpInaviaAN Review 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


"The Swedish Bat 


HANDELSBANKEN 


HEAD OFFICE: STOCKHOLM 
TEL. ADDR.: HANDELSBANK 


PAYMENTS, COLLECTIONS, 
DOCUMENTARY CREDITS, 
TRAVELLERS’ LETTERS OF 
CREDIT, ETC. 
CAPITAL & RESERVES 
KR. 180,000,000: — 


Colored map, with complete list of branch organization, sent on request. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


AKTIEBOLAGET 


GOTEBORGS BANK 


GOTHENBURG 


Branches: 


ALINGSAS 
BENGTSFORS 
BERGSHAMRA 
BJORKETORP 
BRUZAHOLM 
BACKEFORS 
DALS-H6GEN 
FALERUM 
FALKENBERG 
FIGEHOLM 
FISKEBACKSKIL 
FJALLBACKA 
GAMLEBY 
GISLAVED 
GREBBESTAD 
GULLRINGEN 
HALLINGEBERG 
HALMSTAD 
HORRED 
HULTSFRED 
HYLTEBRUK 
HALSINGBORG 
KARLSTAD 


Established in 1848 


TOTAL ASSETS ABOUT 
Kronor 500,000,000 


THROUGH OUR MANY 
BRANCHES IN. SWEDEN AND 
CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER 
THE SCANDINAVIAN COUN- 
TRIES WE ARE ABLE TO 
OFFER EVERY ACCOMMODA- 
TION POSSIBLE FOR BANK- 
ING TRANSACTIONS IN SWE- 
DEN, NORWAY & DENMARK 


Best rates of interest on 
deposits and current accounts 


Telegr. address: GOTABANK 


STOCKHOLM 


Branches: 


LSNNEBERGA 
MARIANNELUND 
MARSTRAND 
MUSTADFORS 
NORRTELJE 
NASSJO 
PELARNE 
RUMSKULLA 
SANDEN 
SKEDSHULT 
SKENE 
SMALANDS- 
STENAR 


SM6GEN 
STENUNGSUND 
STORSJS 
STROMSTAD 
SVANESUND 
SSDERTELJE 
TINGSRYD 
TORUP 
TYLLINGE 
TOCKSFORS 
UDDEVALLA 
ULLARED 
VALDEMARSVIK 
VARBERG 
VEINGE 
VIMMERBY 


VADDS 


When answering advertisements, please mention Tae American-ScanpInAvian Review 












BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Established in 1864 





Skandinaviska — 
Breditaktiebolaget 


GOTEBORG STOCKHOLM MALMO 








| Branches 
in All Parts of Sweden 


Paid-up Capital and Reserves, Kr. 182,000,000 










Banking business of every description 
transacted. The Bank affords every 
facility for transactions between 
Scandinavia and the United States. 


Telegraphic Address: “KREDITBOLAGET” 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AmEricaN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


STOCKHOLMS 
ENSKILDA BANK 


STOCKH OLM . 


ESTABLISHED 1856 UNLIMITED LIABILITY 


TOTAL RESOURCES ABOUT 500,000,000 KRONOR 


GENERAL BANKING 
CREDIT DEPARTMENT BOND DEPARTMENT 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Whea answering advertisements, please mention THe Amertcan-SCANDINAVIAN 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Den Danske Landmandsbank 


Hypothek-og Vekselbank 


Paid up Capital: N te fee Reece ‘ Reserves: 
100 Million Kroner. Gas == 45 Million Kroner. 


COPENHAGEN 


Telegraphic Address: Landmandsbank. 


PROVINCIAL BRANCHES: 


Aabenraa Fejo Langeskov Skagen 
Aalborg Fredericia Maribo Skive 
Bagsvard Grenaa Nakskov Slangerup 
Bandholm Haderslev Nordby Sonderborg 
Bramminge Holbak Nyborg Sénderho 
Durop Hurup Nykjobing F. Stubbekjobing 
Elsinore Horsholm Nykjobing S. Thisted 
Esbjerg Kallundborg Nysted Toélldse 
Eskildstrup Kolding Roslev Tonder 
Faaborg Kolind Rddby Vejle 
Farum Korsoér ( Saxkjébing Vestervig 


THE BANK TRANSACTS EVERY KIND OF LEGITIMATE 
BANKING BUSINESS 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe American-ScanpiIvavian Review 



















BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Central Union Trust Company 
of New York. 


80 BROADWAY 


OTHER OFFICES 


42nd Street, corner Madison Avenue 
786 Fifth Avenue, corner 60th Street 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits............ 
EL ID 55a a Seo ek oaks eae osass ROO 
(June 30th, 1920) 


Conducts a General Commercial Banking Business 
Handles Foreign Transactions 
Acts in Every Fiduciary Capacity 


DIRECTORS 
CHARLES LANIER 











WALTER P. BLISS 


JAMES C. BRADY C. EVERIT MACY 

JAMES BROWN WILLIAM H. NICHOLS, JR. 
* GEORGE W. DAVISON DUDLEY OLCOTT, II. 

JOHNSTON deFOREST W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT 

RICHARD DELAFIELD FREDERICK STRAUSS 

CLARENCE DILLON EDWIN THORNE 

HENRY EVANS . CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 

MILTON FERGUSON J. ¥. G. WALKER 

FREDERIC de P. FOSTER FRANCIS M. WELD 

ADRIAN ISELIN M. ORME WILSON 

JAMES N. JARVIE WILLIAM WOODWARD 


AUGUSTUS W. KELLEY 


Central Union Safe Deposit Company 
Safe Deposit Vaults 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe American-ScanpINAvIAN Revizw 


Empire Crust Company 


MAIN OFFICE 
Equitable Building 
120 Broadway 


New York 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





co” 


LONDON OFFICE 
41 Threadneedle Street, London, E. C. 





FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 
580 Fifth Avenue 
corner 47th Street 

New York 


RESOURCES SEPTEMBER 30, 1920, OVER $56,000,000 





“ERE Fifth Avenue office of this company, corner of 
47th Street, is accessibly situated and has complete 
banking facilities to offer to any one desiring the serv- 


ices of an uptown banking institution. 


Its “Personal Banking Service” strongly appeals to 
the individual as well as to the firm or corporation. 


Interest may be arranged for upon accounts subject 
to check. Certificates of Deposit, maturing at a date to 
suit the needs of the depositor, issued at favorable rates 


of interest. 





WILLIAM O. ALLISON 


JULES S. BACHE 


LE ROY W. BALDWIN 
WILLIAM A. BARBER 

C. VANDERBILT BARTON 
F. DONALDSON BROWN 
WILLIAM A. BRADFORD 
PHILIP DE RONDE 
COLEMAN DU PONT 
WILLIAM H. ENGLISH 
HENRY S. FLEMING 


DIRECTORS 


AUGUST HECKSCHER 
WILLIAM C. HEPPENHEIMER 
ROBERT E. JENNINGS 


MINOR C. KEITH 


PERCY R. PYNE, 2nd 


H. P. ROBBINS 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 
THOMAS F. SMITH 
HENRY P. TALMADGE 
CHARLES H. ZEHNDER 


Empire Safe Deposit Company 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe American-ScaNDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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The National City Bank 


OF NEW YORK 
Established 1812 
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CAPITAL, SURPLUS, AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
OVER $105,000,000 
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DIRECTORS 


J. Ocpzw Armour Puuir A.S. Franxiixs Gerretse H. Muuxen Percy A. Rockereruzr 

Eaagt D. Bast Joun A. Garver Epcar Parmer Wrz1am Rockere.ier 

Nicnoras F, Brapy Joseru P. Grace James H. Post James A. St1tLMAN 

Guy Cary Rosert S. Lovett Witt1am Coorgr Procrzr Eric P. Swenson 

Crevetanp H. Doper Cyrus H. McCormick M.TayrorPynz | Henry A. C. Taytor 
Horace S. WILKINSON 
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Branches of THE NATIONAL CiTy BANK OF NEw YorRK 


CHILE PERU SPAIN 


SawrT1aco Lima BARCELONA 
VALPARAISO Mapaip 


COLOMBIA PORTO RICO TRINIDAD 


BamRanQuitia Ponce Port or Spain 
Bocota San Juan 
Mepr.uin 


CUBA RUSSIA URUGUAY 


BRraNCHES AT *Moscow MonrTsvipg0 
Havana anp 22 c *PrrrocRaD 
OTHER ITIES 
SOUTH AFRICA Caracas 
a, md Carz Town Crupap Borrvan 


concen Maracarso 
* Temporarily Closed 
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FINANCIAL 97 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


TRANSMARINA 

From Stockholm is reported the fusion as of 
January 1, of the Transmarina Kompaniet with the 
Svensk-Engelska Oceankompaniet and the trans- 
ference of its activities to the latter company. In 
their last annual report the directors of Transma- 
rina announce a loss of more than eight million 
kronor incurred chiefly by the New York office. 
They attribute this loss primarily, to the failure 
of the former managing director A. R. Nordvall 
to exercise proper supervision over the New York 
office in 1918 and 1919. The directors do not jus- 
tify themselves for assuming that Mr. Nordvall 
could supervise a private corporation in New York 
at the time he was on leave of absence from this 
company and occupying the post of Royal Trade 
Commissioner in Washington, devoting day and 
night to the service of his Government, obtaining 
for Sweden the necessaries of life in those grievous 
times—a service which he brilliantly performed. 


Norwecian Fisuertes Controt Leaves Dericir 

The Norwegian Department of Commerce has 
notified the Finance Department that owing to the 
state fisheries control there is a net deficit of 147,- 
000,000 kroner, losses sustained in the whaling in- 
dustry amounting to 4,000,000 kroner, while the 
herring control gave a loss of 110,000,000 kroner 
to the Government. 


ForricN Crepir Finance Corporation 

As a result of the meeting in Chicago of leading 
financiers from every part of the United States 
the plans for the formation of the $100,000,000 For- 
eign Credit Finance Corporation have been materi- 
ally advanced with subscriptions coming in from 
many banks. John H. McHugh, vice president of 
the Mechanics and Metals National Bank of New 
York, has been appointed chairman of a committee 
of nine to advance the plan as rapidly as possible 
for the extension of credits in furtherance of the 
export trade of the country. 


DanisH-ITat1AN Finance Co-oPpERATION 
Berlingske Tidende of Copenhagen is in receipt of 
a communication from the large and well-known 
bank of Milan, Italy, the Credito Italiano, in which 
it is suggested that close financial co-operation be- 
tween Denmark and Italy logically would lead to 
increased trade between these two countries. The 
bank adds that the moment is propitious for begin- 
ning a work that can only be of mutual benefit 
where there is a chance for the exchange of prod- 


ucts on a large scale, as in the case of Italy and 
Denmark, 


Cueck System Not GENERAL 

J. W. H. Hamilton, a director in the Swedish 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., who recently 
visited Sweden, has published in The Swedish- 
American Trade Journal an account of general con- 
ditions in which he referred to the peculiarities of 
the Swedish banking system where checks are in 
very little use. Mr. Hamilton believes that the 
antiquated method of paying in cash should be 
abolished in Sweden and that such reform would 


prove advantageous to the trade conditions in 
general. 


East Astatic ComPANY 

Declaring a dividend of 40 per cent for the last 
fiscal year, the East Asiatic Company of Copen- 
hagen shows a net profit for that period of 8,400,- 
000 kroner. Thus the company continues to de- 
velop its resources to a prodigious extent. 


To Faciyrrate Foreign ExcHance Trapine 

A plan is being considered by the New York 
Stock Exchange whereby the dealings in foreign 
exchange may be facilitated and centralized. It 
is proposed to house the foreign exchange market 
in some manner similar to what is done in Europe, 
but bankers are not all agreed that this is feasible. 
At present the market is an over-the-telephone 
affair. A committee has been appointed to inves- 
tigate the possibilities inherent in the proposition. 


Bank AMALGAMATION IN FINLAND 

Vasa Aktiebank, Abo Aktiebank, and Landt- 
manna-banken have recently been amalgamated 
under the name of the A/B Unionbanken. The 
combined capital of these three Finnish financial 
institutions is 180,000,000 marks. 


Roorinc THE CurB MARKET 

Soon there will disappear from the financial dis- 
trict of New York one of its most conspicuous 
landmarks, the Curb market for the selling of 
unlisted securities on Broad Street, below Wall 
Street. A new handsome structure is to house 
the Curb market on the site of the old American 
Bank Note Company Building on Trinity Place, 
north of Rector Street, and extending through the 
block to Greenwich Street. The cost of the new 
building will be about $1,300,000. 


Co-orpeRATIVE Bank FOR MUNICIPALITIES 

A Norwegian Municipal Bank for the purpose 
of easing the financial situation of cities in Norway 
has been proposed by leading financiers, who have 
placed a plan before the Government. A central 
institution is proposed with the view of doing 
away with municipal rivalry in the obtaining of 
loans. Among those interested in the plan are 
K. F. Brégger, J. L. Mowinckel, B. Stuevold Han- 
sen, and P. Volckmar. 


Banxer’s New YEAR GREETINGS 

“In wishing you all that is best for the New 
Year Season, we feel that the solution of the 
difficult times confronting us lies along the lines 
of unlimited tolerance, a willingness to co-operate 
and a desire to build up the other man along with 
us, by each doing his share of the world’s work 
without expecting to profit at his neighbor’s ex- 
pense.” Such was the greeting sent out by the 
Central National Bank of Philadelphia over the 
signature of the retiring president, Mr. C. S. 
Rhoads. 


Rypseck Norway’s Guest 

The lecturer at the recent court of the Norwegian 
section of Norden in Christiania, was O. Rydbeck, 
chief of the great Swedish banking corporation, 
Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget. Director Ryd- 
beck dwelt upon inflation and recommended indi- 
rect taxes. As reasons for the fact that Danish 
and Norwegian krone are 30 percent lower than the 
Swedish, he offered the better Swedish trade bal- 
ance and less inflation of credit. 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


NORDISK 
BANKINSTITUT 


A/S 


CHRISTIANIA 
NORWAY 


“cco NAA 


Paid Up Capital—8 Million Kroner 


BANKING TRANSACTIONS OF ALL KINDS 


AMERICAN BUSINESS OUR SPECIALTY 


Correspondents in New York: 


The Equitable Trust Company of New York 
National City Bank of New York 
Central Union Trust Company 
Seaboard National Bank 
American Express Company 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





CONTRIBUTORS TO THE FEBRUARY NUMBER 


Axe E. F. Scuarp was one of the most successful students of the first year 
of the Sweden-U. S. A. Fellowship Exchange. 


Most students going to and from the Scandinavian countries during the last 
two years have met James Creese, Jr., Associate Secretary at the New York office 
of The American-Scandinavian Foundation. Mr. Creese is a Princeton man, presi- 
dent of the graduating class of 1918, and editor of the Nassau Literary Magazine. 
He is author of a pamphlet in Swedish on American Colleges and is also numbered 
among our younger poets. 


International educatiori received a great stimulus in 1919 when the Institute of 
International Education was established in New York with SrepHEeN Pierce Dve- 
Gan as Director. Dr. Duggan was formerly Professor of Education at the College 
of the City of New York. He is the author of The Eastern Question, a study in 
diplomacy ; History of Education, and The League of Nations. 


Paut Van Dyke was secretary of the American University Union in Paris from 
July, 1917, to July, 1919, and welcomed to France thousands of American university 
men in khaki, among them many whom he had instructed during his twenty years 
as Professor of Modern European History at Princeton University. He has re- 
turned to his post at Princeton and to his rooms in the Graduate College, where he 
received Dr. Helmer Key of Stockholm. 


Dr. JoHannes Linpuarp is professor of Anatomy in the University of Copen- 
hagen. He was a member of the famous Denmark expedition to Greenland in 
1906-08 and was, for many years, established in the laboratory of the Finsen Insti- 
tute in Copenhagen. He is the author of scientific books and treatises. 


Sem Saexvanp has been professor in Physics in the Institute of Technology at 
Trondhjem since 1909, and as the first president of the Institute was ex-officio a 
member of the Advisory Committee of the American-Scandinavian Foundation. He 
has made numerous scientific trips, extending as far as to Iceland and Nova Zembla 
for the study of aurora borealis and terrestrial magnetism. After his return recently 
from a tour to the learned institutions of the United States and Canada, he has 
devoted himself especially to the promotion of scientific research in connection with 
the industries. 


Ovar Hansen has taken his degree at the University of Copenhagen, specializ- 
ing in English, German, and physical culture. Later he continued his studies in 
England, where his researches at the British Museum bore fruit in two theses on 
the educational views and religious development of John Ruskin. 


Ricuarp Morr GumMeEreE is head master of the day school established by 
William Penn in Philadelphia, a school ancient in memories but progressive in 
education. To the profession he is known as a classicist and the translator of 
Seneca’s Letters for the Loeb Classical Library. 


OPLANDSKE KREDITBANK 


HAMAR, NORWAY 


General Banking Business; Accounts Opened 


Bills, Cheques, and other Documents collected at favorable rates 


Deposits received at highest interest 
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KAROLINE BJORNSON 


Fru Karotine BsGrnson, WHO CELEBRATED HER EIGHTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY DeceMBER 1, 

WAS KNOWN WHEREVER HER HUSBAND'S FAME WENT, AS HIS FAITHFUL WIFE AND COMRADE, 

ASSOCIATE AND HELPER, SECRETARY AND BUSINESS MANAGER. ‘THEY MIGHT HAVE BEEN 

TAKEN FOR BLOOD RELATIVES, SO MANY TRAITS DID THEY HAVE IN COMMON: THE FEAR- 

LESSNESS, THE BIG HEART, THE HIGH SPIRITS, AND ABOVE ALL THE STURDY INTEREST IN LIFE, 

THE JOY OF LIVING AND OF STUDYING NATURE AND MEN. THEY LIVED IN THE FULL LIGHT 
OF DAY; THEIR LAUGHTER AND THEIR WEEPING WERE NEVER HIDDEN. 
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To My Wife 
By BsORNsSTJERNE BJORNSON 
Translated from the Norwegian by ArtHUR HUBBELL PALMER in 


SCANDINAVIAN Cuassics, Volume III 


Pray, take these pearls—and my thanks for them 
You lavished, the home of my youth to gem. 
The thousands of hours of peaceful luster 
Your spirit has filled, are pearls that cluster 
With beauty blest 
On my happy breast, 
And softly shining 
My brow are entwining 
With thoughts whence the truth gleams: Thus gave his wife, 
Who jeweled with tenderest love his life. 








Letters of a Swedish Forester 


From the correspondence of Axe E. F. Scuarp 


Mr. Scuarp Came To AmericA UnbDER THE Goop Omen oF WELL CHoseN INITIALS, AND AT THE 
ConcLusion oF A YEAR IN THE Unirep States He Is Famiiar wirn Most or tHE Broap Lanps 
FroM WHICH THE Betrer Known A. E. F. Came. He 1s a GrapuaTe OF THE SWEDISH STATE 
Co.Liece oF Forestry at STOCKHOLM AND A MEMBER OF THE Roya. Forestry SERVICE OF SWEDEN. 
He Spent tHe Fist Four Montus or His Year as a FELLOW OF THE SWEDISH AND OF THE 
American SCANDINAVIAN FounpDATION aT THE New York Strate ScHoor or Forestry at Syra- 
cuse Universiry, anp THere He Enrerep Vicorovusty into THE Lire oF THE University. It 
Is Sam THat He Is tHe First Foreign Strupent to Be Honorep sy Exection to ALPHA X1 
Siema, THE NatTionaL AMERICAN Forest Fraternity. Earty 1n Fesrvuary, 1920, Mra. Scuarp 
Lerr Syracuse For A TRANSCONTINENTAL Tour oF AmeERICAN Forest Reservations. For a 
Recorp or Tus Tour anp THE Story or How Mr. ScuHarp Became Cow PuncuHer, Bear 
Hunter, anp Lumper Jack, We Rerer You to His Lerrers.—The Editor. 


CLoQuET, Minn., March 8, 1920. 

I stayed one week in Cloquet visiting saw mills, paper and pulp 
mills, and other wood-using plants, and then I left for the woods. I 
spent an entire week in the lumber camps, where I studied their meth- 
ods of cutting, loading, and transportation, and I had a perfectly won- 
derful time. As practically all our logging in Sweden is winter 
logging, and conditions here in northern Minnesota are very much 
like conditions in Sweden, I think it would be best for me to study 
things here in detail and spend a rather shorter time in Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, and Oregon. 

I am only sorry not to be able to tell you in words enthusiastic 
enough how I enjoy being out in the woods again and how I have 
been welcomed by all the lumbermen. The only trouble is that I 
have been invited to dinner parties almost every night in Cloquet 
and have had no time to write all the news to my people at home. I 
have had opportunities to make comparisons between conditions here 
and in Sweden and I have discussed everything from lumbering and 
logging to “jazz.” Though all the discussions about Emerson, Maeter- 
linck, Swedenborg, Schiller, and Goethe have been interesting, nothing 
has caused me more joy than the rough life among the lumber jacks: 
‘and I shall never forget my last night in the wood, when I walked 
twenty-five miles on snowshoes in the bright moonlight, with spar- 
kling Northern Light and timber wolves howling all around me, quite 
alone in the great white silence of the wilderness. 





CLoquEt, Minn., March 17, 1920. 
The farther west I travel, the more I like the country. I should 
like to make a little trip down into Wyoming to see something of the 
National Park and strike some of the old-fashioned “wild west” towns, 
being more fond of the life among lumber jacks and cow punchers 
than of the subway jam in New York City. 











In MINNESOTA: WHERE OUR FORESTER PUT ON HIS 

SNOW SHOES AT SIX IN THE MORNING AND WORE 

THEM AND A PLEASED GRIN FOR A DOZEN HOURS OR 
MORE EACH DAY 
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Everyone is asking me 
thousands of questions about 
“the old country.” The 
lumbermen are asking me 
about forestry, the farmers 
about farming, the ladies 
about cooking, and the chil- 
dren about movies. I think 
I shall have to have some 
pamphlets printed for dis- 
tribution or I shall go crazy 
telling the same thing per- 
haps fifty times a day. 





SANDPOINT, IDAHO, 
April 16. 

I left Minnesota by stage 
for St. Ignatius, Montana, 
on Sunday, April 4th, and 
arrived just in time for 
church at the mission. I 
have seen many interesting 
sights since I came to this 
country, but this was among 
the most interesting things I 
have ever seen,—the whole 
church filled with Indians 
in their _bright-colored 
blankets, wi gwams scat- 
tered all over the town, and 
Indians in automobiles, in 
buggies, and on horseback. 
There was the usual ex- 
change of presents, especial- 
ly pipes and knives, and in 


the — I saw the war dances and got some very good pictures. 
Sometimes in the evenings when I am sitting quite 
alone i in a little dirty hotel room I wish I were back in Sweden in 
dress suit or full uniform and could hear some good music at the 
Royal Opera. In fact, I have not had on a collar since the last week 
in February. I wear Stetson hat, chaps and six-shooter, a handker- 
chief around my neck, and I look like a jail-bird. In Bonners Ferry 


a gentleman was crazy enough to hold me up. He won’t try it again. 
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CoEuR D'ALENE, IpaHo, May 3. 

From Sand Point I made a trip with the Forest Supervisor to 
the Pend d’Oreille National Forest near Addie, Idaho. He was 
going to show me some marking on government sales up in the moun- 
tains. We climbed. about four thousand feet and covered a distance 
of fourteen miles along the flume, where we had no trouble with the 
snow. We stopped over night at an old logging camp, where I 
enjoyed a sound sleep on the floor,—I don’t feel comfortable any more 
in a bed,—while a couple of rats played with my gun holster. Next 
morning we intended to start for the marking, with snow more than 
five feet deep. We did our best to be good sports, crawling on our 
bellies for about three hours, during which time we covered more than 
one mile, but as the marking was more than six miles away, we just 
had to quit and crawl back to camp again. 

I have been told there is much to see in the Coeur d’ Alene National 
Forest, especially chute and flume operations, and I think it best to 
spend some time here where the timber is not so big as it is on the coast. 
I intend to visit the saw mills at Potlatch and Elk River,—both the 
biggest in the world. In Minnesota they also had the biggest mill in 
the world, and the South has two or three of them. 


SEATTLE, WasH., May 29. 

I have now decided upon that famous vacation tour of mine, 
leaving for a little while the narrow path of duty to roam the open 
range. At first I thought to go to Hawaii and do some Hula Hula 
dancing and surf riding, but I found that I was more interested in the 
Grizzly Bear than in the Hula Hula, and so I bought a high-powered 
rifle that will stop any animal from a squirrel to a Northern Pacific 
Express, lots of ammunition, some films for my camera and a ticket 
to Skagway, Alaska. I have promised myself not to go back to 
Sweden until I have knocked over a Grizzly. 


On Boarp STEAMER “JEFFERSON”, ALASKA Coast, June 21. 

I left Seattle on Thursday, June 3, and arrived at Juneau, 
Alaska, on Sunday afternoon. I had to see the Governor in order to 
get my hunting license and so could not leave until Monday. The 
Governor is a fine man and we had an interesting discussion. When I 
go back to Sweden I am going to tell the people something about 
democratic officials in the United States. I wonder if our European 
officials would spend more than an hour with young foresters from 
foreign countries as Governor Riggs did with me. 

At twelve o’clock on Monday night I left for Haines on the mail 
boat “Estabeth.” This boat does not usually carry passengers and I 
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do not blame tourists for 

choosing another boat. At 

Haines there was no “Mr. 

Schard,” but only “brother,” 

“stranger,” “pardner,” and 

“chechaquo,” which is the 

Indian word for stranger 

but in the white man’s mouth 

means tenderfoot. Every- 

body did his best to get me 

two comparatively reliable 

Thlinget Indian guides, but 

it was very hard. All the 

braves were scared to death. 

A Grizzly had killed a man 

two weeks before, — just 

patted him on the head once, 

fracturing the skull, tearing 

off one arm and smashing 

every rib. The Indians did 

not want to risk their prec- 

ious lives, but at last I got 

two hard looking fellows. 

I thought I knew some- 

thing about hardships, but 

found, in fact, that I knew 

In Araska: A Brack Bear anp His Conqueror, nothing. We travelled from 

. “rie AUTHOR” sixteen to twenty hours a 

day and camped in the 

woods. You can believe me that it is kind of cold under the glaciers 
without a tent and without a dry thread when it is raining. 

Altogether, I got four bears, five eagles, one porcupine, and half 

a dozen salmon, the biggest one weighing about fifty pounds. I shot 

him with my six-shooter. During the first day, I got one little black 

bear with a wonderful hide, and the next day I shot a great big Grizzly 

after the most exciting fight. He started for me with my first shot, 

but I kept pumping lead into him. I shall never forget the sight,— 

and my funny little sensations,—when he came toward me, howling 

like mad, with jaws wide open and every hair standing up. My quills 

were also raised when my Winchester was empty, and I had nothing 

but my six shooter for what looked like my last fight. But he dropped 

dead with a last howl,—and I could not roll a cigarette for ten min- 

utes. 


During the next days, I got two more bears,—one real mammoth 
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bear, nine feet from tip to tip. He was also going to fight, but my 
second shot smashed his back bone and he passed away in peace. My 
last bear was a medium sized black bear which did not cause me any 
trouble at all except that I had to shoot at a distance of five hundred 
yards. 

If I ever come back to Alaska again, I’m going to stay away 
from the path of the “ginno”’, the mountain goat. At one place we 
climbed a mountain face that was as steep as a wall and with a drop 
of about a thousand feet. A false step would have meant sure and 
very uncomfortable death. My hands were in pulp, my nails broken 
down to the flesh, my clothes torn to pieces, and I was bleeding every- 
where. I almost cried, cursed Alaska, the mountains, hunting, the 
United States, the Foundation, and especially myself to undertake an 
expedition like this when I could be sitting in a lumber camp having 
a nice time. But now it is all over, and I must say I had a perfect 
time. We are due in Seattle on Wednesday, and I leave at once 
for Portland, where I expect to spend about one week in the lumber 
camps, and then I go to San Francisco. 


San Francisco, CAt., July 3. 


I now have seen so much in this country that there should be 
nothing left to surprise me, but I did feel pretty small and unassuming 


In THE Repwoops or CaLirorNia: WuHeErE A SwepisH Forester Is Surprisep sy Two THINGs, THE 
Size oF THE TIMBER AND THE AMOUNT OF WASTE 
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when I saw the redwoods. . . . Thursday at six I left on the stage 
for Eureka. There were already fourteen people in the seven pas- 
senger car; all the fenders were occupied, and they told me to wait 
until the next day. But I took my saddle and spread it over. the 
hood, tightened the bucking cinch and rode one hundred and nine 
miles. ‘The engine almost threw me a couple of times, but I managed 
to “stick to the pigskin without grabbing leather”. I won’t get rid 
of the dust for several days. 

There is some logging in some of the southern states, and I 
intend to take a look at it before I go back to dress suit and dress uni- 
form with feathers and sword. It will be funny to see the result when I 
start Americanizing the Swedish Forest Service. Probably I'll get 
fired if I say to the Chief Forester, as I have heard a ranger say to the 
District Forester back in Idaho, “Hello, Charlie, how’s everything in 
the old shack”. 


PLACERVILLE, Cau., July 27. 

On Thursday morning I started for Freel Peak, eleven thousand 
two hundred feet high, from where I got a perfect view of the whole 
country and the fire protection system, lookout stations, fire breaks, 
and fire patrols. The ranger and I camped out in the woods at a 
height of nine thousand five hundred feet, without blankets, and it 


was pretty cold. I was sunburned when I came from Alaska, but 
now my face is black. 


San Francisco, Cat., July 31. 

I am afraid you will think that I am only sightseeing because I 
tell you about my travelling and not much about logging, but I do 
not think it would interest you if I were to write about overhead 
skidding and ground skidding, donkey engines, flumes, chutes, round 
hooks, grab hooks, horse jammers, and steam hoists. I have material 
for several hundred articles and I expect to find some foolish pub- 
lisher who will bring out “A Swedish Tramp in American Forests”. 

I am now going to Salinas to see the great fall round-up and 
I only wish I could enter the bucking contest. Then I leave for 
Los Angeles and perhaps for Tijuanna, Mexico. They tell me the 
chances of coming back alive are slight, but I really want to see 
something of the Wild West. The Wildest West I have seen is 
New York City. 





Our Student Interchange 


By James CREESE, JR. 


A young Norwegian university man now in the United States has 
remarked that “it is the exchange of students conducted by the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation which will prevent Norway, in- 
tellectually considered, from becoming a province of Germany.” It 
is true that scholarship in Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, and not 
much less in the United States of America, has been under German 
dominance; the German scholar so persistently proclaimed his virtues 
that we overrated him. For the American and the Scandinavian alike, 
the war brought a new intellectual orientation. Americans realized 
that they could study their chemistry under Arrhenius at the Nobel 
Institute, physiology under Krogh in Copenhagen, oceanography 
under Bjerknes and Helland-Hansen at Bergen, and almost any other 
subject under an authority of world reputation in the North; and stu- 
dents of the Scandinavian countries began likewise to look to the west 
for new ideas in education. In the realm of the intellect, there should 
be no provinces. 

Within the universities of the middle ages, there grew up two 
student institutions that emphasized the international nature of medie- 
val education, the goliardic fraternities and the “nations.” The first 
of these was a free society of wandering students, tramping about the 
country-side in holiday season, or journeying from university to uni- 
versity to sit before one great scholar after another; the second were 
clubs within each university, whose membership was determined by 
geographical lines. The “nations” have survived in some European 
universities; the goliards are being revived by the fellowship and schol- 
arship exchange plans which have been inaugurated in recent years. 

The name best known for its association with international schol- 
arship endowments is that of Cecil Rhodes, founder of the great plan 
for students of the English speaking world to study at Oxford. But 
the Rhodes plan has the disadvantage of working only one way. There 
isno arrangement made for English students to study in the United 
States, in Canada, or in India. The American-Scandinavian exchange 
of students differs in this respect from the Rhodes plan and from 
every scholarship plan that preceded it. The Cecil Rhodes of this 
exchange was the magnanimous and public-spirited Danish- American, 
Niels Poulsen, by whose act it originated. Ten years of growth have 
made great changes. In 1913, stipends of $750 were awarded to each 
of six students; in 1920, fifty-two students are receiving stipends 
through the initiative of the Foundation which he established, and 
thirty-three of these stipends are for $1,000 and seven are for $1,200. 
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The goliards of the twentieth century are far more prosperous than 
their prototypes of the thirteenth who earned their dinner with a song 
or a fable, or snatched it from an unwary housewife’s oven. 

The year of greatest expansion for the scholarship exchange was 
1919, when the Swedish-American exchange of twenty Fellows was 
suggested by Axel Robert Nordvall, then Royal Commissioner to the . 
United States from Sweden. The Secretary of the American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation immediately initiated a campaign for funds in 
America and in Sweden, and in Norway and Denmark began prepa- 
rations for similar exchanges. Before the end of the year, pledges 
amounting to more than $40,000 annually for the period of five years 
were deposited with the Foundation or with its new sister organiza- 
tions in Norway, Denmark, and Sweden. Americans and Scandi- 
navians alike contributed to the fund, until now the appointment of 
forty students a year is assured for five years,—twenty of these to be 
American, ten Swedish, five Norwegian, and five Danish. 

For the present academic year, 1920-1921, the complete exchange 
is effective. In Sweden there are five young American scientists, three 
foresters, an economist, and a philologist; in Norway there are two 
students of literature and three scientists,—one of them to study 
weather-forecasting; and in Denmark are a student of the history of 
Northern music, a classicist, a physiologist, a bacteriologist, an indus- 
trial economist, and a young Harvard poet to study literature. To 
America have come students of astronomy, agriculture, geology, naval 
architecture, railroading, banking, steel manufacture, chemistry, medi- 
cine, pedagogy, history, and mathematics,—twenty of them represent- 
ing all three countries of the North. To read through the list is to 
realize that a great international commerce in education has been 
entered upon. 

On the American side, nominations for Fellowships were made 
for the most part by college officials, and from the hundred and eighty 
candidates a selection of twenty was made by a jury of professors and 
technical experts who acted for the Foundation. In Norway, Den- 
mark, and Sweden, the scholarships were given nation-wide publicity 
and the appointments were made by the Scandinavian organizations 
allied with the American-Scandinavian Foundation of the United 
States,—Norge-Amerika Fondet, Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab, 
and Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen. In the directories of each of these 
appear the names of internationally known educators, scientists, states- 
men, men of letters and of business. They give their earnest backing 
to the program of these institutions, realizing that in cultural advance- 
ment lies the most practical method of promoting international good. 

The students are uniformly overwhelmed with hospitality. A 
young lady who went to study at Bergen was welcomed by wireless 
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and met at the pier by a large masculine deputation from the Geo- 
physical Institute. From Copenhagen, one of the American students 
writes, “I shall not attempt to give a complete list of the many who 
have won my gratitude by their hospitality, and who have interpreted 
for me the spirit of the country in so thorough a manner that I now 
feel entirely at home and deeply impressed with the intrinsic quality 
of Denmark.” “One of the pleasantest relations I have made,” writes 
another from Uppsala, “has been with the Archbishop of Sweden, a 
character whose many-sided brilliance I need not dilate upon. He has 
received us with a graciousness that defies description, and his eager 
kindness has opened many new doors to us in Sweden. He was good 
enough to take me on a two days’ trip into the country for one of his 
episcopal visits. ‘This was an unique opportunity to see the real 


Sweden.” The Scandinavians in the United States have been greeted | 


with like warmth,—there have been teas, dinners, receptions, and week- 
end visits beyond number. Some, like the Swedish forester who tells 
of his wanderings in this number of the REview, have penetrated 
deeply into the recesses of American life. 

There are more ways than one of going to Scandinavia. Student 
transportation has involved at least as much variety as is associated 
with the death of cats. Some of them have gone on passenger liners, 
some on freighters,—slim, white oil-burners, or squat, sturdy bearers of 
coal or oil. One earned his way as ship’s-doctor, another as stoker, a 
third as wireless operator, a fourth as guest of the captain or owner, and 
so on. One who sailed from Hampton Roads in August wrote, “I 
helped with odd jobs. I made my own bed, painted a bit, copied the 
ship’s log from the rough to the good log book, did a little typewriting, 
translated the Swedish and helped translate the French wireless press 
dispatches, and, when we approached Oxelésund acted as interpreter 
between the Captain and the Swedish pilot.” With the help of gen- 
erous ship-owners like Mr. Gunnar Carlsson, director of the Trans- 
atlantic Line, it was possible for the Foundation to arrange some 
method of reducing transportation expenses for each student who 
wished it. 

In the United States, fifteen universities, colleges, and other insti- 
tutions granted special stipends, remissions of tuition, or laboratory 
assistantships. “If your student’s purpose in coming to us,” wrote 
the director of a great commercial laboratory, “is to secure special and 
practical instruction or to study our methods of conducting a com- 
mercial laboratory, we shall be very glad to take him in and will afford 
him every opportunity to familiarize himself with our methods. We 
would not care to undertake this for a remuneration, but it will be a 
pleasure to serve the Foundation and the student.” Harvard, Prince- 
ton, Columbia, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Dartmouth, 
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Brown, the University of Wisconsin, the University of Minnesota, 
Bryn Mawr, and Vassar are among the American colleges which have 
granted scholarships. 

For Princeton graduates who wish to study in Denmark or Nor- 
way and for Danish or Norwegian students who think to go to Prince- 
ton, a special Fellowship has been pledged by Henry Goddard Leach, 
who with Mrs. Leach is contributing three of the forty Exchange 
Fellowships, and who has been chiefly responsible for the collection 
of funds and the initiation of the whole Exchange plan. In 1921 
Denmark, and in 1923 Norway, will send a student to Princeton; while 
in 1922 and 1924, the President of Princeton will appoint a Fellow to 
Denmark and Norway, respectively. A somewhat similar Fellowship 
has been established at the University of Pennsylvania by George H. 
McFadden and Bro. of Philadelphia. 

It is the thought that this interchange of students will profit the 
nations and strengthen friendship, that has led men of finance to pledge 
the necessary funds. But what of the individual students? To that 
they have answered. “The months I spent abroad,” wrote one at the 
end of his year, “are numbered among the richest of my life, both in 
friendly associations and in knowledge and experience gained.” 


Education For Internationalism 


By STEPHEN Pierce Ducean 


The Institute of Ifternational Education is nearing the comple- 
tion of its second year of activities. In this short time it has amply 
justified the anticipation of its founders in helping to develop inter- 
national good-will by means of educational agencies and in acting as 
a clearing house of information and advice for Americans concerning 
things educational in foreign countries and for foreigners concerning 
things educational in the United States. For a number of years close 
relations have existed between the French and Americans fostered by 
the Alliance Francaise, which is now thoroughly well organized in 
nearly every state in the Union. Spanish and Italian interests in this 
country have become anxious to establish closer relations between the 
United States and their respective countries and have applied to the 
Director of the Institute for aid in accomplishing this. 

The Spanish Bureau of the Institute was organized to cooperate 
with the Junta para Ampliacién de Estudios of Madrid. That body 
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had been provided with funds to send students to this country and 
with which to invite American professors to Spain. It wished an 
authoritative body to assist it. The Spanish Bureau has appointed 
a committee to work out the plans for the establishment of a Casa de 
las Espafias which is to be a center of Spanish culture and activity in 
New York, where a general library will be collected and lectures and 
exhibitions given. The Bureau is in close relationship with the Asso- 
ciation of Spanish Teachers in the United States, and with other 
Spanish cultural and industrial organizations. 

The Institute is also the headquarters of the Committee on Edu- 
cation of the Italy-America Society. The committee has secured 
funds to assist Italian Universities to get American books and publi- 
cations. It is also arranging to send American professors and students 
to the Italian Universities and has organized a campaign among 
wealthy Italians to secure the funds necessary to bring Italian stu- 
dents to the United States. It is cooperating very closely with the 
Dante League to organize a proper celebration of the Dante Cen- 
tennial. 

The Institute believes that a wisely selected professor, who be- 
cause of his personality and scholarship can well represent America 
abroad, may be of great service in the development of international 
good-will. Because of their poverty on the other side, the European 
nations cannot support exchange professors as they did previous to the 
war. They are anxious, however, to have our professors visit their 
universities. The Institute does not feel it can wholly support a large 
number of professors abroad in any one year. It has, therefore, devel- 
oped a plan of grants to professors on sabbatical leave. That is, to 
professors on sabbatical leave who are going abroad and who are willing 
to lecture in foreign universities and have been invited to do so, the 
Institute will pay the traveling expenses from the institution in the 
United States in which the professor teaches to the institution abroad 
in which he will lecture, and return. The Institute has this year sent 
out fifteen professors on sabbatical leave to universities in many parts 
of the world, for example, London, Paris, Prague, Shanghai, Madrid, 
Strasbourg, Athens, Constantinople, and Peru. Though the Euro- 
pean countries cannot afford to support professors here, the Institute 
has invited professors from other countries to come to the United 
States and has circuited them among the various colleges and universi- 
ties to lecture before the general student body and to confer with 
professors and graduate students. 

The Institute has attempted also to stimulate the exchange of 
students between this country and foreign countries. It is collecting 
what will probably be the most complete compilation of information 
with reference to exchange of scholarships and fellowships open to for- 
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eign students for study in the United States, and for American students 
to study in countries abroad. In order to facilitate cooperation in the 
matters of exchange of both teachers and students, and in educational 
matters generally between this country and others, the Institute has 
representatives in practically all of the European countries and hopes 
soon to have representatives in all countries of the world. It is enabled, 
therefore, to give Americans going abroad on educational matters let- 
ters of introduction which will facilitate their approach in other coun- 
tries, and in a similar way the representatives abroad are enabled 
properly to introduce foreigners to things educational in this country. 
There are few distinguished educators visit the United States who do 
not visiting the Institute. 

The Institute believes that it is as essential for Americans to 
know of the difficulties and problems of other countries as for the 
people of other countries to know something about us, in order that 
international good-will may be realized. To secure this end, the 
Institute has established in some eighty colleges and universities 
throughout the country, International Relations Clubs. These clubs 
are voluntary organizations of teachers and students who are inter- 
ested in the study of international peace. The Institute provides 
the clubs free of charge with syllabi, bibliographies, books, magazines, 
and other literature for the study of these problems. Moreover, it 
sends upon visits to them from time to time distinguished foreigners 
and American professors who are authorities in the field of interna- 
tional relations. An annual conference of representative members 
of the clubs is also held in the interest of increasing the efficiency of 
the work. 

The Institute has published and distributed a booklet on “Oppor- 
tunities for Higher Education in France,” one on “Graduate Study 
in the British Isles,” another entitled “Observations on Higher Edu- 
cation in Europe,” the First Annual Report of the Director, and a 
special bulletin for Administrative Authorities in the Universities and 
Colleges. The latter deals with Visiting Professors and Commissions; 
Recently Founded Traveling and Research Fellowships; Foreign Pro- 
fessors Available for Teaching Engagements; and Research Oppor- 
tunities Abroad for American Students. 





The American University Union 


By Paut Van DykE 


It was in July, 1917, that the American University Union was 
founded to meet the needs of American university and college men 
and their friends who were in Europe for military service. At a 
meeting which was hastily called, fifteen universities and colleges were 
represented, and within a week the Executive Committee was on its 
way to Paris. By the time the American troops began to arrive in 
any considerable numbers, they had secured control of a hotel in the 
center of Paris opposite the Theatre Francais. 

The institution grew rapidly at home and abroad. The fifteen 
supporting colleges soon became one hundred and fifty. The Paris 
home of the Union became the rendezvous of college men abroad, for 
more than 35,000 officers and men visited it, not once, but many times. 
The staff of the Union, largely composed of American men and 
women, was aided by a number of French women, many of whom 
showed great zeal and devotion. In November, 1918, a branch was 
opened in London, and in the spring another branch was established 
at Rome, and in each of these cities, the homes of the Union became 
the temporary homes of graduates or students of over five hundred 
schools, colleges, and universities. 

From the first, the officers of the Union were met by a very warm 
hospitality on the part of the French people. The Secretary of the 
French Homes, a national association of French women founded under 
the honorary presidency of Madame La Mareschale Joffre to offer 
hospitality to American fighting men, was from the outset its very 
active and sympathetic friend. The municipal authorities of Paris 
gave every assistance, even in such very practical ways as helping it 
to get enough coal to keep from freezing when coal was hard to buy 
in the open market at $100 a ton. The staff of the Maison de la 
Presse rendered every possible aid to the Union. Mr. Andre Tardieu, 
the High Commissioner for America, and his staff often visited the 
Union and were constantly suggesting friendly services they would 
gladly render. The Circle Artistique et Literaire, one of the largest 
clubs of Paris, sought the help of the Union for their generous plan 
to assure American officers the fullest hospitality at their clubhouse. 
French University authorities, through the Office National des 
Universities, through the University of Paris, and through strong and 
delightful personal friendships, made our work easier. From Bel- 
gium came the most cordial greetings and invitations for the extension 
of our work, and even from neutral Switzerland came, after the armis- 
tice, friendly overtures which led to an official visit to the University 
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of Geneva by the Director and Secretary of the Union. The idea of 
the post-war use of French Universities by American soldiers, after- 
ward so ably formulated and carried out by the A. E. F. Educational 
Commission under the chairmanship of Professor Erskine of Columbia, 
was first suggested in an elaborate report by Mr. Stokes, the President 
of the Union, and in all stages repeatedly discussed in joint Franco- 
American meetings at the Union. ‘The gratitude movement by which 
the American student soldiers raised the money to send to America a 
fellow from each of the fourteen French Universities whose hospitality 
they had enjoyed, was planned by a meeting of delegates in the Union 
and carried out with its help. 

All these things emphasized in the minds of both the French 
and American friends of the Union the idea that the organization 
ought not to die when its war work was over, and in June, 1918, a 
new clause was added to the Constitution defining the objects of the 
Union “to serve as a bond between the universities of America and 
those of Europe, especially by encouraging the attendance and advanc- 
ing the welfare of American students at the Universities of France, 
Great Britain, and Italy. In coming during the war to this decision 
not to let the Union die when the war was finished, the Trustees were 
aided not only by the reports of their Executive Committee in Paris and 
of their President, Treasurer, and several of their members who vis- 
ited the Union in London and Paris, but by letters and telegrams 
sent from leading Frenchmen and Englishmen who knew the work. 
And finally, in very practical fashion, the City of Paris expressed its 
approval and its hopes by presenting to the Union a large and valuable 
piece of ground admirably situated in the Latin Quarter just off the 
Boulevard St. Germain, as a site for the future home of the Union. 

Over fifty American universities and colleges, including all those 
whose students are most apt to go abroad for study after their gradua- 
tion in America, are subscribing supporters of the Union. Additional 
money has been raised by individual subscription, and the Rockefeller 
Foundation voted $15,000. The plan is to raise three hundred thou- 
sand dollars to build a Maison des Etudiants on the land given by the 
City of Paris and an equal sum for endowment. 

The Union is representative of American education on a broad 
scale; it has formed close relations with the American Council on 
Education and the Institute of International Education. The directors 
of these two bodies are ex-officio members of the Board of Trustees, 
while the Association of American Colleges and the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors each elect three trustees. Each sup- 
porting institution of higher learning which can muster ten thousand 
graduates names a trustee, and from three to six trustees at large 
are to be elected by the Board. Professor Cunliffe of Columbia, ex- 
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Director of the British Branch, is Secretary of the Union. Mr. Henry 
B. Thompson, Chairman during the past year of the Princeton Endow- 
ment Fund, is Treasurer. President Judson of Chicago University 
is Chairman of the Board, and President Hibben of Princeton is 
Vice-Chairman. 

The war service of the Union was by its nature necessarily 
restricted to men, but the peace work of the Union is for men and 
women alike. A number of women’s colleges are subscribers and 
President Woolley of Mt. Holyoke and Mr. Edwin F. Greene, Presi- 
dent of the Trustees of Wellesley, are members of the Board of 
Trustees of the Union. 

Pending the erection of its new building in Paris, the Union has 
secured pleasant quarters close to the Luxemburg Garden at the cor- 
ner of the Rue Fleurus and the Rue Guynemer (formerly Rue 
d’Assas). The work here has been ably carried on by Dean Yeomans 
of Harvard and Professor Vibbert of Michigan as successive directors, 
both with the assistance of Mr. Krans, a graduate of Columbia, who 
is permanent Secretary of the Continental Division of the Union. The 
present director is Professor Babcock, Chairman of the Department 
of Romance Languages at New York University. The establishment 
serves as a home and a help to American students in England or 
France, gives all sorts of information to the French students who are 
now coming to America in considerable numbers, facilitates the 
exchange of professors, and opens the doors for real contact with 
French home life to American students. Americans who visited this 
quiet corner of Paris last summer, with the fret of wartime past, were 
impressed by the warm invitation of the reading room, just off the 
street, and the hospitality of those in attendance. 

A similar welcome was ready for those who came to London and 
climbed the flight of stairs up from Russell Square leading to the 
British Division of the Union. Housed in this building at present 
are also the British and the French Universities’ Unions. Here, for 
the benefit of Scandinavian as well as American students, be it said, 
is one of the most complete sets of American college catalogues in 
existence. The pervading spirit of the Union, however, is the present 
Director, a veteran college president, beloved by two generations of 
students, Dr. George E. MacLean. Unfortunate the American col- 
lege man in London who does not grasp the privilege of enrolling at 
the Union. “Two days in London,” Dr. MacLean is reported to have 
exclaimed to an alumnus last summer, “and you a Princeton man? 
When President Lowell of Harvard came to town, he came to register 
at the American University Union before driving to his hotel.” 












Avcust Krocu or Denmark, WINNER OF THE 1920 Nopet Prize 1n MEDICINE 


August Krogh—-Nobel Prizeman 


By JOHANNES LINDHARD 


The award of the Nobel Prize in Medicine for 1920 calls the 
world’s attention to a man whose name for a number of years has been 
known wherever the science of physiology is cultivated, but who may 
be considered a stranger to the general public outside his own country’s 
rather narrow limits. It would therefore seem proper to furnish 
English-speaking people with some biographical data about this man, 
especially respecting his scientific labors. Danes abroad, in particular, 
are entitled to make a closer acquaintance with their famous coun- 
tryman. 

August Krogh was born November 5, 1874, in Grenaa, Denmark, 
where his father, V. Krogh, was an editor. He went to school in 
Aarhus, and after passing the examination for the University of Copen- 
hagen entered that institution in 18938. He at once took up the study 
of zoology. In 1899 he completed that particular work and received 
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his degree of master of science. The same year he became assistant 
in the physiological laboratory of the university, which place he held 
until 1908, when he was made instructor in zoophysiology at this insti- 
tution. But previous to this, in 1903, he had received his doctor degree 
as a result of a physiological treatise. In 1916, Krogh was made a 
professor, and that same year he became a member of the Royal Danish 
Academy of Science. | 

It was Dr. William Sérensen, the well-known zoologist, who led 
Professor Krogh along the paths of science. He soon came to share 
the critical viewpoints of Dr. Sdrensen, whose sense of the concrete and 
contempt for all that is hollow and pretentious he accepted as his own 
heritage. But at that time, zoology, as officially approved, did not 
include the physiological working methods, and Krogh, therefore, 
turned to the medical physiological laboratory where be became assist- 
ant to and co-worker with Professor Christian Bohr. In association 
with Professor Bohr he found a wide field for his biological investiga- 
tion and constructive faculties. It was the former who showed Krogh 
the way to that region within the domain of physiology where in the 
course of a few years he took a leading place, namely with regard to 
respiration and circulation. As Bohr’s assistant he did some conspic- 
uous work. His labors respecting the behavior of the free nitrogen 
during the respiratory exchange brought him the Austrian Seegen- 
Preis in 1906. 

In 1908 Krogh established his own laboratory as teacher for stu- 
dents in zoophysiology. He began in a very modest way, occupying 
but a single room in the basement of the laboratory for botanical 
physiological studies. And even his present quarters in Ny Vestergade 
are most unpretentious. The conditions under which Professor 
Krogh works are far from elaborate. Nevertheless, from his laboratory 
have gone forth a whole series of imposing researches, and it can in 
truth be said that from almost every civilized country physiologists 
have come to this spot to seek inspiration under Professor Krogh’s 
personal guidance and to cultivate their science under his tutelage. 

It will take too long to mention all of Professor Krogh’s achieve- 
ments, and the layman may not readily understand the meaning of 
his investigations and findings. At the same time something ought 
to be said about the particular result that brought him the Nobel 
award. It had formerly been the general opinion among physiolo- 
gists that the distribution of the blood to the different organs of the 
body was regulated with the aid of the most minute arteries, the 
arterioles, the muscular walls of which under the stimulus of the 
nervous system were able to contract or relax and thereby diminish 
or increase the calibre of the blood vessels and the consequent flow 
of the blood. The finest blood vessels, the capillaries, whose thin 
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walls lack muscularity and consist of but a single layer of cells, were 
considered merely passive tubes. Their greater or lesser expanse, 
therefore, depended upon the pressure of the blood current. But 
Krogh, through a number of observations and many investigations, 
proved that the capillaries in reality are a very active part of the 
vascular system. Partly under the influence of the nervous system, 
partly affected by certain as yet unknown matter in the blood, the 
capillaries can change with their width in that the thin cells that 
form their walls can contract or relax accordingly as they are affected. 
In this way it is possible for the blood supply of an organ to be 
regulated. most minutely in accordance with its immediate require- 
ments. In a passive muscle only very few capillaries are passable for 
the blood current; all the others contract to such a degree that even by 
the aid of a microscope it is difficult to see them. But once these 
muscles are stimulated an immense number of small blood vessels 
are opened up, between two and three thousand to the square milli- 
meter, through which a greatly increased blood current brings to the 
muscles the increase in nutriment and oxygen on which depends the 
continued work of these muscles. 

It goes without saying that just because of the diminutiveness of 
the objects in question it is very difficult to get to the bottom of the 
problems involved. The investigations in that domain, furthermore, 
are by no means concluded. But so much has already been accom- 
plished that every physiologist acknowledges the immense importance 
of the achievements to date. They will follow in the direction indi- 
cated with increased energy. Professor Krogh is not one of those who 
are content to rest on laurels won. 


Froding’s Grave 


By CuHarLEs WHARTON STORK 


Note: Tue crave or Gustav FropInG, THE GREATEST OF MODERN SWEDISH POETS, AT Upp- 
SALA, IS UNMARKED EXCEPT BY FLOWERS. 


Your grave is marked by love alone 
Nor asks the pride of carven stone. 
Narcissus white and pansies blue 
And roses red I bring for you, 
The colors of a distant land. 
Perhaps, perhaps you understand. 





Wilson Awarded Nobel Peace Prize 


Tue Norwecian Nose. Instrrure Was Founpvep 1n 1904 anp HAs ITS OWN BuILDING. 


Four or THE Five Memsers oF THE Noset Commitree Exvectep By THE NORWEGIAN STORTING TO 
DEsIGNATE THE WINNER OF THE Peace Prize. Tue Firrn Memper Was Assent as DELEGATE TO 
THE Leacue or Nations,—Mrnister Hacervur. From Lert to Rient, Srrrmnc, Mr. H. J. Horst, 
Vice-CHarrMAN; Former Premier J. Lovitann, CHamman; Mr. Bernuarp Hanssen; STANDING, 
Proressorn Hatrpan Kont; Atso Mr. Racnwarp Mor, THe SECRETARY OF THE COMMITTEE. 





Four Swedish Educators 


Dr. Cart Swartz, CHANCELLOR OF THE 
UNIVERSITIES OF SWEDEN, SOMETIME PRIME 
MINISTER IN THE GOVERNMENT oF 1917. 
Tue CHANCELLOR (KANSLER) 18 A STATE 
OFFICIAL SUPERVISING THE COLLEGES. 


Benet J:son Bercauist, Minister oF Ec- 
CLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS, AND HEAD OF THE 
New Svurpervisory Boarp or Epvucation, 
Uniryine att Teacutne Witn THE ELeE- 
MENTARY Pustic Scnoor as Basis. 


ArcHuBIsHop NatHAN SOpDERBLOM OF UppPp- 
SALA, ONE OF SWEDEN’S INTELLECTUAL LEAD- 
ERS, AND A WORLD LEADER OF UNITY AMONG 
THE CHURCHES. Dr. SODERBLOM IS A WARM 
FRIEND OF AMERICAN STUDENTS. 


Proresson JoHAN C. W. Tuyren, RextTor 
(Present) or Lunp, Swepen’s Seconp 
University, 1s Known Born as Orator 
AND as AutTHoR oF Penat Cope LrreraTuREe 
InctupInG StTanpARD Historica Works. 














Goteborg College 





Goresorc Hécskotan Was Buixt anp 1s MAINTAINED BY Private Donations, But Was From 

THE Outset PLiacep Unver State Controt. As THIS INstrruTION ConTAINS BUT ONE OF THE FIvE 

FAcuLTIES, THE PHILOSOPHICAL, CORRESPONDING IN Its StupIEs TO THE TRAINING IN LANGUAGES 

AND Pure Scrences Orrerep BY Goop AMERICAN OR ENGLISH UNDERGRADUATE COLLEGES, IT IS 
Better Transiatep “CotteGe” Tuan “UNIVERSITY.” 





Tue Avta or Goresorc CoLiece 1s A BeautiFuLLyY Decoratep Hai 








Trondhjem’s In- 
stitute 


By SEM SAELAND 


ORWAY’S technol- 
N ogy and industry 
have labored under 
the difficulty that we have 
not until quite recently had 
our own Institute of Tech- 
nology. It is true, we pos- 
sessed in the Kongsberg 
Mining School, founded in 
1757, one of the oldest tech- 
nical schools in the world, 
but this was discontinued in 
1814 after the decline, 
toward the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, not only of 
the Kongsberg silver mines 
but of all mining in the 
aap ee country. Instruction in 
, mining was turned over to 
the newly founded University of Christiania, but for the other 
technological branches of study we had, during the greater part of 
last century, no higher institution of learning. About the year 1870, 
however, technical schools were opened in our three chief cities, Tron- 
dhjem, Christiania, and Bergen, and in these schools most of our older 
engineers have had their training, although they were not, either in 
laboratory equipment or in their teaching force, on as high a level as, 
for instance, the modern German schools, and therefore could not take 
the place of a genuine institute of technology in the modern sense. 

In 1900 the energetic effort of our engineers bore fruit in a reso- 
lution of the Storting that such an institute should be founded in our 
ancient capital city, Trondhjem. Of course, the selection of this 
spot was sharply contested; the decision in favor of Trondhjem was 
influenced largely by the desire to create a new center of culture outside 
of Christiania and to restore to the northern districts of our country, 
so far as possible, the importance they had enjoyed in the most glorious 
epoch of our past. The new Institute was planned as the equivalent 
in the domain of technology and applied science of what the Univer- 
sity embraced in the older five academic fields of theology, law, the 
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humanities, medicine, and the pure sciences. As an institution com- 
pletely on a par with the University, it was expected not only to be 
a place of advanced instruction in its own particular field and a focus 
of technological research, but also to be a means of lifting and develop- 
ing in a modern spirit the traditions of Trondhjem as a center of 
intellectual life and scholarship, and thus to restore to the city some 
of the prestige it enjoyed in former days. In this, as in many other 
measures, the Storting aimed to forge another link between the modern 
life of the country and its ancient history. Here in Trondhjem, where 
the magnificent old cathedral still stands as a memorial of a time 
when the city was the spiritual centre of the country, if not of the 
whole Scandinavian North, here in the seat of the oldest scientific 
society in the country, founded in 1767, and its exceedingly valuable 
library, here the new institution of teaching and of research ought be 
able to create a satisfactory background for its activity. 

In addition to these national and historical considerations, the 
choice was dictated by the fact that Trondhjem is situated near the 
center of our most important mining district, and it was hoped that 
an institute of technology, if placed there, would be a great factor 
in the development of the industrial resources of the northern districts. 

Ten years passed from the time the founding of the Institute 
was authorized until it could begin work, and in the meantime economic 
considerations had forced the Storting to curtail the original plan, 


Tue Marin Boriprne 
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both in regard to the buildings and the number of students. On Sep- 
tember 15, 1910, it was opened with appropriate ceremonies by the 
king, who expressed the hope that it would be “not only a high school, 
but the beginning of new flourishing life and a source of wealth to the 
city and the country”. At the same time one hundred students were 
matriculated. 

The entire Institute at that period consisted only of three build- 
ings, a main building containing the administration offices and lecture 
rooms, a laboratory for physics and electrical engineering, and a mining 
and chemistry building. Nevertheless the curriculum was at once 
arranged with a view to complete courses in the following depart- 
ments: architecture, chemistry, civil engineering, electrical engineering, 
mechanical engineering, mining engineering, and naval architecture. 

The entrance requirements are about the same for the Institute 
of Technology in Trondhjem as for the University of Christiania. That 
is, it is perhaps half a year higher, especially in languages and mathe- 
matics, than the entrance requirements at the great eastern universities 
in the United States. In addition to their theoretical knowledge, the 
students are expected, before they begin their studies at the Institute, 
to have had a year’s experience in practical work, and in our curriculum 
this is supposed to take the place of the shop-work in similar American 
institutions. In relegating the necessary practical training from the 
school to the factory itself, after the example of the German institutes 
of technology, we have been influenced chiefly by social considerations, 
inasmuch as it is deemed desirable that our future engineers should 
become familiar with the actual work and conditions of labor in the 
industries. The length of the regular course in the various departments 

is four years, but, in 
order to complete the 
work in that period, in- 
tense personal applica- 
tion is required, and 
many prefer to use more 
time. 

Since its modest be- 
ginning in 1910 the In- 
stitute has grown rap- 
idly. To the original 
three buildings others 
have been added. It has 
now well-equipped labo- 
ratories for electrical 

A Crass In ARCHITECTURE engineering, for chem- 
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istry and chemical engineering, for thermodynamics, hydraulics, and 
hydrodynamics, and for the testing of materials, besides valuable 
collections in mineralogy and geology and a fairly good library. In 
particular the laboratories that have been built after the establishment 
of the Institute are fully in accordance with modern requirements, 
and the last to be added, that for hydrodynamics, is possibly the most 
perfect of its kind in any European institute. The buildings are far 
from complete, however. The physics laboratory, for instance, is too 
small, and appropriations have already been made for a new one. In 
order to study plans, the author of this article, in 1919, visited a major- 
ity of American universities and research laboratories. The depart- 
ment of mining engineering also needs new laboratories for metallurgy, 
electro-metallurgy, and ore-dressing, and plans for these are under way. 

A still more rapid development may be observed in the student 
attendance. The entire number of students is now about seven hun- 
dred, although, on account of lack of space, we have been able to take 
only two-thirds of the applicants. Through this competition, the Insti- 
tute has been able to select the best, and the quality of the student 
body is unusually high. In place of the modest faculty of 12 professors 
and 7 assistants with which we began in 1910, we have now 31 pro- 
fessors, 7 assistant professors, 13 instructors, and about 40 assistants, 
besides the office staff and a large force of mechanics, laboratory assist- 
ants, and others. In the ten years the Institute has been open it has 
graduated about five hundred engineers, and we can safely say that no 
other scientific institution in this country has had so rapid a growth 
as Norway’s Institute of Technology. This quick development is 
bound up with that of our industrial life, which has created easier 
economic conditions in our country. One result of the insufficient space 
has been that we have only in exceptional cases been able to receive any 
but Norwegian students for the ordinary courses, though we gladly 
welcome foreign graduate students and give them as good facilities 
for work as possible. 

Although Norway’s Institute of Technology has profited by 
the study of older models in Germany and the Scandinavian North, 
it is by no means a copy, but has preserved its own definitive Norwegian 
character. Nor is this easy in a nation of small population, with few 
resources to build upon other than its own moral and intellectual force. 
Yet we have exacted a high standard, and what we have achieved in 
ten years is due not only to the intelligent financial support given by 
the Storting to a state institution, but to the loyalty of our faculty—a 
free self-governing body characteristic of Norway—and to a student 
corps which has the right and the duty, through its representatives, 
to offer criticism and constructive proposals. 

An American student will find much to draw his attention to 
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this community, al- 
though in the begin- 
ning he will miss 
many of the attrac- 
tions which make 
student life pleasant 
at home: a stadium, 
for example, and sys- 
tematic athletics. To 
recompense him for 





STUDENTERNES. SPORTSHYTTE these, he will discover 
L/LLE-GRARKALLEN, EIA. 6 a _ ail plenty of opportun- 
Tue Sruvents’ Sx1-Hur ity for open-air recre- 


ation in the vicinity 
of Trondhjem. Not least refreshing are the long tours on ski 
across the winter snow to the mountains, or, within easy reach, to 
the beautiful ski-hut maintained by the students high up overlooking 
the city and the fjord. What a city of 55,000 lacks in gaiety, is made 
up in part by the many social, sport, musical, and scientific clubs among 
the students, to which the American will be welcome. He can hardly 
help feeling strengthened after a winter spent north of the 63° parallel. 
Situated far to the north, the Institute stands as the intellectual 
key for the development of our nation’s mines and waterfalls—a 
greater latent horse-power than the assembled energy of France be- 
fore the war—of industry, railroad, and shipping. It may also 
become an international symbol of those conquests of the human mind 
which shall unlock the frozen forces of the Arctic. 


Copenhagen University 
By OuaFr HAansEN 


Turning from the gay and crowded street that forms the main 
thoroughfare of Copenhagen, the visitor finds himself suddenly in a 
square of sober grey buildings, Our Lady’s Church, the old Cathedral 
School, the University Library and the University itself,—a modest 
structure bearing the stamp of being erected at a time when good 
taste was more abundant than money. 

The present building dates from 1836, war and fire having 
destroyed others which have stood on the same site since the Universitas 
Hauniensis was first founded, in 1478. The scholastic student of that 
age is a long time dead. Of his successors the early nineteenth cen- 
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tury student deserves mention because he became the leader of his 
people during the years in which Europe awoke to national conscious- 
ness and political responsibility. This political supremacy of the 
academic circles was not long-lived, however, and the student of to-day 
plays a very humble part in public life. 

Anyone who has passed the entrance examination—as also the 
student from a foreign university—can become a member of the 
University and profit by its teaching, which is free. At the beginning 
of September, on Matriculation Day, one may see crowds of boys 
and girls, the freshmen of the year, flocking to the door, over which 
for generations the celestial eagle has spread her protecting wings 
with equal good will toward all her children, from the present king 
to the poorest laborer’s son. But she, the personification of the Alma 
Mater, does not take the same interest in the private life of her 
brood—at present numbering about three thousand five hundred—as 
is the case in English and American universities. 

Ten years ago the University provided only series of lectures, 
besides libraries and laboratories offering facilities for work. How 
to work and what to work at, the student had to find out for himself. 
This freedom of study is still maintained by the University, though 
the principle has drawbacks; its advantages in making the work of 
the student more personal, and so training him for independent scien- 
tific research, are considered so essential that they may outweigh the 
former. These drawbacks have, during the last years, been counter- 
acted by a better organization of lectures and by collaboration of the 
University authorities with the Students’ Council, which was estab- 
lished in 1912 and is an annually elected representation of students 
of all faculties. Thanks to these recent reforms, a freshman or a 
foreigner arriving at the University may now not only obtain advice 
about his work, as for instance what lectures to attend, but may also 
receive help in matters of a more practical nature, such as the finding 
of suitable “digs.” As a permanent result of the food difficulties 
during the war, a ’Varsity dining hall has been established, where 
many undergraduates take their meals. This is not the only sign 
indicating the interest Alma Mater lately has taken in the general 
welfare of her sons and daughters. She now also offers them first- 
class physical training under the guidance of three university instruc- 
tors,—things which the American College student may take as a 
matter of course, but which are entirely new to his Continental col- 
league. The latter has always had to shift for himself, but is now 
able to enjoy some of the advantages which both university types offer. 

The lack of friendly intercourse on intimate terms in a college is 
only insufficiently compensated for by the existing hostels. The 
majority of students live in rooms in town and only meet at their 
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various clubs, chief of which are the Union and the Students’ Christian 
Association, for social intercourse and debates “on life and death 
and the changing mart.” In consequence of this the esprit de corps 
never becomes very pronounced, the students are swallowed up in the 
big town and assimilated by society, all the more as many of them, to 
eke out a slender purse, take up some work while still pursuing their 
studies, and so slip into the ranks of useful citizens, losing that char- 
acter of the boyish “undergrad” which is more easily preserved in a 
collegiate commonwealth. 

When our friend the freshman has installed himself with his books 
and a few other belongings in some not too palatial residence, has had 
a look around town, and for the first month or two spent his evenings 
attending meetings at some ’Varsity club or other which courts his 
valuable membership, he generally settles down quietly to work. He 
has not time to spend his first couple of years in worshipping at the 
shrine of the muses—and the graces—as his fathers were wont to do. 
Science is progressing fast, and as all professors expect him to take 
a special interest in their subjects, a freshman may well be kept busy 
in attempting to satisfy all—until he, one fine day, dismayed, realizes 
the impossibility of living up to so many expectations. In this crisis, 
he wisely cuts some lectures and in place thereof sets to work in his 
own way, making use of the well equipped libraries and laboratories 
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annexed to the University, where he can find all necessary books and 
instruments, as well as obtain friendly help and guidance from those 
of the University staff who act as heads and assistants there. 

The University has a twofold purpose, to provide the country 
with well educated men for the professional classes, and to be the 
national seat of learning where scholars and scientists may have leisure 
to pursue their work. For this purpose its teaching staff is divided 
into five faculties, some of whom lecture in new and palatial buildings 
far from the old main hall; the Faculties of Philosophy, Science and 
Mathematics, Medicine, Law, Theology. The Agricultural College 
and the Polytechnical Institute are independent seats of learning on 
equal footing with the University. 

Among the many eminent teachers of the Philosophical Faculty 
linguistic students will be familiar with the great scholar in English, 
Otto Jespersen, who has twice lectured in America, on the last occa- 
sion receiving an honorary doctor’s degree at Columbia University. 
The modern method of studying “the arts” is represented by Professor 
Alfred Lehman, head of the Laboratory of Experimental Psychology. 

On the staff of the Faculty of Science and Mathematics we find 
Professor Krogh, the receiver of last year’s Nobel Prize, and his 
collaborator, Professor Lindhard, the holder of a newly founded chair 
of physical culture. A laboratory has recently been fitted out to 
provide him with the means for research work in this field, hitherto 
little explored by scientists. The chair in plant physiology is held by 
Professor Johannsen, author of The Theory of Descent, an experi- 
mental physiologist of no small repute. An Institute for Theoretical 
Physics has just been completed, providing an up-to-date laboratory 
for Professor Niels Bohr, a pupil of Dr. Rutherford of Cambridge. 
Since 1913 he has been working on some new principles for discovering 
the constitution of the atom, and has hitherto succeeded in ascertaining 
the nature and the spectrum of the hydrogen atom. As he is now 
able to continue his work under more favorable conditions, still greater 
results may be looked forward to from these experiments so funda- 
mental to all science, in expectation whereof several foreign students 
have already come to study under him. 

The position of the University in the capital is of the greatest 
advantage to the Medical Faculty, its students being able to profit 
by the teaching of the most eminent specialists, who combine the posts 
of physicians in charge with those of professors at the University. 
Among them is the famous surgeon, Dr. Rovsing. Rigshospitalet, 
with a thoroughly modern equipment, is in its whole construction a 
training hospital. The Finsen Light Institute, where splendid work 
is being done, deserves mention in this connection, together with the 
other hospitals, and the various laboratories connected with the med- 
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ical school. The training of the medical student lasts on an average 
eight years, and provides him both with a sound theoretical founda- 
tion and with practical hospital routine, including a period of twelve 
months uninterrupted service at a hospital, besides several special 
courses. 

Though medicine may be considered the longest study, the other 
faculties also give a very thorough training, the study of arts lasting 
for about seven years and that of theology and law for six years. From 
this it may be gathered that the University offers the greatest oppor- 
tunities to the advanced student from abroad, and as professors and 
students alike understand English, the American who crosses “the 
herring pond” for the purpose of study will undoubtedly find it profita- 
ble to spend some time at this Northern home of scholarship and sci- 
ence, more so as he may be sure of a hearty welcome from his brother 
students at the ancient University of Copenhagen. 


THe Marn Lecrore Hatt or tHE University or CopeNHAGEN, Erecrep 1831-36 spy ArcHIrectT 
P. MaLLine 
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America is tremendously awake to the need for greater thorough- 
ness, as well as greater opportunity, in education. In colonial days, 
the Massachusetts Bay dwellers established the school as the back- 
bone of the community, in common with the church and the town- 
meeting; the Virginia squire saw to it that a tutor, preferably from 
England, should preside over the training of his children; the frontiers- 
man of the West set up a log-cabin school to which as much time should 
be devoted as was available between daily tasks with the axe and the 
hoe. In every case there was initiative and variety in the interpretation 
of traditional learning. 

Just as there was diversity in the beginning, so there is diversity 
now. The only difference is that the diversity is not geographic, 
except in a slight preference of the East for the more traditional lines 
of study, and of the West for a more vocational type of training. The 
home has ceased to furnish concrete and practical forms of education, 
while the school has been given more and more responsibility. The 
world is far more supervised than it was one hundred years ago. And 
it is just for this reason that the American school is debating whether 
its value depends more upon specialized practical knowledge, or upon 
theoretical and academic subjects. Its patrons and officers, who are 
higher above the hurly-burly than the children themselves, know that 
there is prevalent a hunger after learning, intensified by the war 
and comparable to that which sent people to the University of Paris 
in the twelfth century, to Padua and Bologna in the fourteenth, and to 
Oxford in the fifteenth. There is a sort of Children’s Crusade school- 
ward,—composed partly of voluntary recruits and partly of boys and 
girls who join semi-consciously in a vast movement whose significance 
they do not wholly understand. 

The course of education, not yet brought into the one channel, 
consists of two parallel streams, sometimes converging and sometimes 
diverging. There is the idea that the “community center” is the unit 
of life, and that schools should be built upon that plan. There is the 
idea that individual initiative is the best producer of leaders and think- 
ers, and that uniformity reduces minds to a dead level. The public 
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school is tending towards the chisel and the needle; while the private 
school is continuing to interpret more abstract subjects, such as lan- 
guages, history, and mathematics. The one relies on gradation and 
mental measurements; the other tests by examination the fitness of a 
pupil to succeed. Their common characteristic is the belief that good 
English and a knowledge of history and government are vital to the 
boys and girls of today. The former, however, stake their claims to 
existence upon giving the pupil a cross-section of the life which lies 
ahead, in its work-a-day aspect; the latter trust to the guidance of an 
individual idea. These streams will never join until the literal and 
the ideal aspects of mind-training are assimilated into each other. To 
prophesy here would be to outline the history of the United States 
for the twentieth century. 

A boy whose father, after paying his local taxes, has one hundred 
dollars a year or upwards to invest in his education and whose course 
towards college is to follow the lines of private education, will con- 
form with nearly all young Americans in the earlier years of his 
elementary training. He will attend some neighborhood institution 
which offers a “special feature” but which aims to have him read, write, 
spell, and cipher in orthodox fashion. The feature may be music 
or drawing or open-air gymnastics, or cradle French, or, in the earliest 
stages, a kindergarten year; but the essentials will not vary from 
those of the public school ’round the corner. The only reason why 
he is not publicly educated is because his contemporaries in the general 
community may not speak correct enough English, or may infect him 
with some of their social handicaps, or may be presided over by 
teachers whose experience is limited, whose pay is meager, and whose 
classes are too large. He arrives at the equivalent of the eighth grade 
(having usually changed to a larger school, taught by men as well as 
women, about his eleventh year), with a modicum of American his- 
tory, arithmetic, English grammar, composition, and literature, and 
perhaps some Latin or French. He has had some concerted singing, 
a smattering of free-hand drawing, and is ambitious to become an 
athlete. If from a family where books are popular, he has read con- 
siderably; if from nature-lovers, he knows something about birds or 
flowers. If neither, he is just the average, hearty, commonplace 
youngster upon whom the high-school grade of work thunders its 
awe-inspiring threats. He does not quite know what he is in for, or 
why. He is about fourteen, and his mind is an unformed mass. But 
he faces one of three sorts of school, according to the locality and the 
taste of his parents, or according to the strong and the weak points 
which his parents see in him, or according to the social tradition or 
ambition prevalent in his home. 

The high-school course is the period in our boy’s life when his 
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leadership or his subservience will come to the fore. Much has been 
written about the malleability of adolesence, and most of it is true. 
Our young friend has mastered the essentials of communicating with 
his fellows, and of computing by numbers. Shall he grow, resist, 
assimilate, or shall he repeat, vegetate, and comply? ‘The private 
school attempts to answer this question more boldly than the public 
school, to prove that the fittest survive by a process of selection rather 
than by merely existing and following the type. 

If our lad at the age of thirteen selects, or has selected for him, 
a boarding-school (usually not coeducational), he finds himself in a 
place, for the most part denominational, which aims to control the 
sum total of his day and night. It was founded since the American 
Revolution and is the outcome of an inspired group or the testa- 
mentary wishes of a philanthropist. A school of this kind stamps him 
with more social specialization; if English in its trend, numbers have 
been limited and a Spartan simplicity has been cultivated in the daily 
program, of which closely supervised and well-coached athletics form 
a large part. The masters maintain a “little Oxford” point of view, 
and from their tutelage boys of nineteen go up to our large universi- 
ties, often being elected en masse to the same clubs and repeating the 
social environment of home and school. If more distinctly American, 
the school will send the boy into a more wholesale system of athletics; 
he may be waited upon at table by his peers; and he will be bred into 
a breezy democracy which in good hands will be a strong and sane 
power for the future. In the one case, he will pay well over one 
thousand dollars for his privileges; in the other he may reduce his 
bills to five hundred. In either case, his courses will be much the same. 
Our American boarding-schools are noted for their spirit of loyalty, 
and for a certain marked idealism. It is safe to say that the best of 
these schools are efficient, wholesome, and inspiring. 

The city day-school which charges from one to five hundred dol- 
lars for its tuition, and which inherits its type from the “grammar- 
school” of the American seaboard colonists, is more flexible. It is 
founded, and patronized, by those who believe that the home is the 
hub round which the circle of the boy’s life revolves; for this reason, 
the types of family who supply it cause a variety and a catholicity 
which can render it a medium between the boarding-school unity of 
mould and the “community center” tendencies of the public school. 
If successful, it produces a boy who is armed at all points to withstand 
the social temptations about him, and with a knowledge of the varied 
sorts of human being with whom he is later to come in contact. If 
unsuccessful, the “shades of the prison-house close round the growing 
boy”; he is choked or marred by the sophistication of the city and the 
commonplaces of the curbstone. The best of the city day-schools 
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succeed because they, in co-operation with wise parents, round out a 
boy’s day with well-selected sports and in the winter season with fre- 
quent attendance upon out-of-school activities and programs of value 
and interest in the neighborhood. The age averages perhaps a year 
younger on graduation, and the type is more like the type one sees in 
the every-day world. The country day-school, a cross between the 
two, undertakes to fill the time up to four or five o’clock in the after- 
noon. Then again is a divergence: the successful country day-school 
gives the lad just enough “push” to create personal incentives of play 
and work; while the unsuccessful institution of this kind leaves him 
bored with the necessity of finding something to do in his leisure hours. 
Each of these three is therefore a distinctive species with magnificent 
possibilities when home and boy and teaching staff are in accord. The 
question then centers upon the boy himself, and from which kind of 
school he will derive the greatest benefit. 

The types, I repeat, are legion. There is the parochial school, 
and the church school. There is the school which emphasizes arts and 
crafts, claiming that we have given too much attention to words and 
theories, too little to things and facts. There is the open-air school, 
which dresses children like Eskimos and opens the whole side of a 
building in winter-time. There is the school where pupils wait upon 
themselves for all their daily needs. There are those which follow 
the “ranch” ideas and emphasize horseback riding and country hikes; 
also, those which transport their pupils from northern mountains in 
summer to southern palms in winter. Apart from obeying the attend- 
ance-laws the normal fire regulations, and the local Board of Health, 
these schools are all free from State control—thereby differing from 
European institutions—and are beyond the influence of politics. The 
type is therefore something from which a great and more uniform 
tradition will arise. 

Always beckoning, the college awaits the majority of private- 
school graduates. Eighty per cent of Princeton’s freshman classes 
come from private institutions, seventy of Yale’s, fifty of Harvard’s; 
and the women’s colleges also vary similarly. In the case of the state 
universities, Kastern and Western, the plurality of students enter 
from public schools on certificate, from a secondary training which 
resembles the collegiate. In Massachusetts twenty per cent of all 
pupils are privately educated; west of the Alleghanies the private 
school product is almost nil in comparison with the total population. 
There is for this reason great variety of preparation among private 
schools—though the essentials of the courses are the same. The Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board calls for languages, mathematics, 
history and government, physics or chemistry, drawing, and little 
besides. The state universities give credit for manual training, do- 
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mestic science, agriculture, extended courses in civics, and many other 
replicas of later life; while the private school regards these subjects as 
properly belonging to a business course, and either recommends the 
pupil who must have them to go elsewhere, or plays up to him with 
a little extra-curriculum “bait.” The best of the technical schools, 
together with Annapolis and West Point, ask the private-school teach- 
ers to send up pupils who are especially strong in mathematics and his- 
tory. The psychological test, of which Columbia University, the U. S. 
Army, and the University of Pennsylvania are leading exponents, is 
admitted in many places as a substitute for examination or certificate, 
and in some cases as an auxiliary to either or both. Educators are 
not convinced that a mere test of quick observation and reasoning can 
take an independent stand alone as an admission criterion. 

It is thus a college career or a non-college career which will deter- 
mine what sort of training the American child will receive. It looks as 
if there would be two groups in the United States,—the vocational and 
the intellectual. Perhaps this is right, but it may be un-American. 
It looks very much as if the graduates of city high-schools which 
retain thorough training in at least one foreign language and mathe- 
matics, together with the private-school product, will be the future 
material upon which America will draw for her constructive policy- 
makers. 

There is need for a combination of social democracy with intel- 
lectual aristocracy in the American school, plus thoroughness of train- 
ing in the essentials. While the bright high-school senior is the mental 
equal of the college sophomore, the dull senior is by no means ready 
for abstract university work. There should be a substratum of well- 
grounded universal knowledge as a preliminary to trade careers, tech- 
nical courses, liberal arts colleges, or universities. Conversely, a boy 
or girl proceeding into life from a country public school, a Gary-plan 
institution, an experimental private course, or the traditional board- 
ing—or day-school, should be able to reach out with understanding 
mind to all young American contemporaries from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. Knowledge, with the increase of experience, will become 
both uniform and creative, both thorough and original. To this end, 
the idea of Mr. Shirley Kerns, of the Newton Country Day School, is 
a sound one: that after a boy or girl has arrived within a year of the 
diploma the final terms should be devoted to emphasizing those sub- 
jects which have appealed most strongly as a future vocation or avoca- 
tion. Thus, that which everyone should know, will have been mas- 
tered, and the spontaneous architecture of the mind will begin its 
creative process. The ideal American school—bright with future 
possibilities—will thus combine the virtues of an English Eton with 
those of the Scandinavian Folk-High-School. 





Editorial 


STUDENT During the last year of the war and in the first months 
ExcHancEs of the Armistice, financial provision was made in Amer- 

ica for several groups of traveling fellowships. In some 
cases the impulse was a patriotic one, to make America, instead of 
Germany, a seat of learning; in others it was purely idealistic; and 
again there was the desire to keep green in peace the memory of that 
fair land which many of our brave young college men traveled so far to 
defend in war.. During the war, nearly two hundred French students 
enjoyed scholarships, provided through the American Council on Edu- 
cation; their number at present is about eighty-five. In return the 
French government grants twenty-four scholarships for Americans 
in lyeées and écoles normales. The American Field Service Fellow- 
ships for French Universities awards twenty-five stipends. The Fon- 
dation Universitaire of Brussels, established by the efforts of Mr. 
Hoover, now supports the exchange of twenty-four university students 
each way between Belgian and American universities. ‘This would 
be a somewhat larger exchange than the twenty each way between 
American and Scandinavian institutions, maintained through the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, were the latter not temporarily 
augmented to fifty, all told, during the present year. The Belgian 
Student Exchange most nearly resembles the Scandinavian. Again 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae maintains seven traveling fel- 
lowships for women. The International Serbian Educational Com- 
mittee likewise works only one way; forty-five Serbs are now in this 
country under its jurisdiction. There is not space here to enumerate 
the numerous traveling fellowships maintained by the graduate schools 
of our universities, nor the stipends awarded by foreign governments, 
like the Brazilian and the Chinese, for their students to come to 
America. As yet the premier traveling scholarships of the world are 
those of the Rhodes Foundation, which maintains at Oxford two 
students from every State in the Union and every province in the 
Empire. It is to be hoped that before our next annual Educational 
Number, the Institute of International Education will have published 
lists of all traveling fellowships operating between the United States 
and foreign countries, in order that ambitious students may act with 
complete knowledge in selecting those fellowships for which they decide 
to make application. 
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SUMMER America is providing well for the fellowships which give 
CoursEs a few chosen spirits of each country a chance to spend nine 

months of study abroad. In another sphere of interna- 
tional education, second only to the traveling scholarships in impor- 
tance, we are far behind England: the short summer school session 
for foreign students. The Editor, visiting last summer the Holiday 
Course for Foreigners, conducted by the University of London at 
Bedford College, was astonished by the babel of Scandinavian voices 
in the corridor. Here no less than forty students from Denmark, 
sixty-three from Norway, and fifty-six from Sweden, were hearing 
the lectures on The Sounds of Modern English by the Director, Mr. 
Walter Ripman, and associating with other eminent English educa- 
tors. In the animated faces of these young men and women, inspired 
by their intellectual contact with England, one saw the future leaders 
of the North. Will not some American university take the lead by 
offering a similar welcome to perhaps a smaller group of foreign sum- 
mer students? 


A DANIsH In Denmark, officers of the Danish Students’ Interna- 
STUDENT tional Committee are creating a zone of purpose similar 
ComMITTEE to that of the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 

This Committee gives to foreign students who come to 
their Information Bureau in Copenhagen a cordial welcome and advice 
about studies, rooms, and social contacts,—a warm hospitality about 
which Americans bearing our Foundation Fellowships give enthusi- 
astic testimony. In Paris they have opened a Foyer Franco Scandi- 
nave in the Latin Quarter,—where fifty students every week seek 
information, in London an office, in other cities committees, and in 
New York, an active correspondent in our Foundation Bureau of 
Students and Information. Already in little more than a year of 
operation, they have financed the visits of Danish students to many 
lands. At their invitation, the Danish East Asiatic Company provides 
long free voyages to distant parts of the world. They assemble student 
conferences. In particular, they arrange for the visits of groups of 
Danish students to foreign summer schools; last summer such a group 
visited England. Will not some American summer school make simi- 
lar provision for housing one of these Danish student expeditions or 
“Academic Cook Tours,” as they are called in the Danish student 
vernacular? The soul of this work is Dr. Naeser, the Chairman of the 
Committee. As a commentary on his enthusiasm, a Copenhagen 
newspaper man declares that “a telephone conversation with Vincent 
Naeser will often take an hour and put the line out of commission.” 
It is his hope that the students of the three Scandinavian countries 
will form an International Committee. By the breakdown of intel- 
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lectual contacts between nations at war and the spectacle of the sup- 
pression of intellectuals in Russia, Dr. Naeser has been driven to 
lay aside his medical work and devote all his energies to the problem 
of so vitalizing the fraternity of men of science in all nations that it 
will insure the civilized world against a repetition of the Dark Ages. 


A Norwecian If any readers of the REviEw are bewildered by the 
ScHOOLMASTER lack of uniformity in American secondary education 

described in Dr. Gummere’s essay, they do not 
share the feeling of Mr. Johan Hertzberg, headmaster of the Frogner 
School in Christiania, who recently returned home after inspecting the 
experiments in methods of teaching being made in an amazing variety 
of schools, from the Lincoln School to the Gary System, in different 
parts of this country. “No,” he smilingly told the Editor, “I am not 
confused; I think I have picked the best from each method and know 
best what Norway needs.” In an interview to the Washington Post, he 
is reported as having said: “I feel that you in America are more inter- 
ested in education than we are in Norway; we do more book work, but 
the American schools seem not only to aim at developing the initiative 
of the student but succeed in doing it admirably well. You succeed in 
making the pupils active in an extraordinary way. With us the 
student is passive. He listens and obeys, but the teacher does most 


of his thinking for him. You stimulate his initiative, while we stamp 
him according to our own ideas.” Mr. Hertzberg’s visit was valuable 
also to the American schoolmasters with whom he came in contact. 


WILSON IN THE The award of the Nobel Peace Prize for 1919 to 
Norwecian Minp President Wilson has the hearty approval of the 

Norwegians. Indeed, the Storting could not 
have conferred the honor on anyone whom the people as a whole would 
rather see as the recipient of the prize which they glory in having their 
representatives bestow. Woodrow Wilson, during the World War, 
came to symbolize in their minds all the pure ideals toward which 
humanity was struggling through chaos and agony. 

It is the second time in history that a president of the United 
States has held this position in the regard of the Norwegians. During 
our War for the Union, the home folk of those immigrants who were 
fighting in the Northern army felt Lincoln’s cause to be their own. 
To them our great president was the embodiment of justice to the 
oppressed. The common people knew nothing of American issues 
except that Lincoln was against slavery, and this elemental fact suf- 
ficed to range them on his side. In the present struggle, too, they 
have looked on Wilson’s work in large, simple masses without the 
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complications of politics. Faith in him as an unselfish champion of 
the cause which is that of all mankind has penetrated deep into the 
Norwegian valleys. Blessings on his work have been prayed for in 
many obscure homes, and old peasants have sometimes asked the 
American traveler to “greet Wilson.” His picture is pinned up on 
the wall as that of Lincoln was a few decades ago. Some day, per- 
haps, he will have his own monument in Christiania, as Lincoln has 
had since 1914, when a memorial to him was presented by citizens of 
North Dakota and accepted by the city with official honors. 


President of the Storting Buen in his speech at the awarding 
of the prize, expressed the thanks of the Norwegian people to Presi- 
dent Wilson, because he had been able, through his Fourteen Points, 
to lift the Constitution of Humanity to the level of practical politics. 
The fundamental ideal of justice on which it was based would, he 
said, never die, but would preserve President Wilson’s name to the 
coming generations. 


GiANnTs AT New and unfamiliar voices reverberated round the world 
GENEVA from the first Assembly of the League of Nations at 

Geneva. There was the Canadian voice which upbraided 
little Europe for conscripting the youth of three continents to die on 
its futile battle fields. There was the voice from Argentine that insisted 
on ideals being put into action, and then departed. But strong and 
resolute and optimistic were the voices of the Scandinavian giants. 
Nansen entered the Assembly reporting the return home, under the 
auspices of his committee, of 180,000 belated war prisoners. Branting 
led the committee on disarmament and mandates. Hagerup and Blehr, 
once political enemies at home in Norway, confidently voiced one opin- 
ion, and Denmark was the first nation to answer the Assembly’s invi- 
tation to help Armenia. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT Several prominent Scandinavian educators con- 

tributed articles about their institutions which 
arrived too late for the Educational Number. ‘These, however, are 
being manifolded in pamphlet form for the Foundation’s Bureau of 
Students, and some of them will appear in the next annual Educational 
Number of the Review. Attention of students and university adminis- 
trators is called to the announcement of travelling fellowships on the 
inside back cover of this issue. The coming March edition will be a 
Travel Number with illustrations from the Amundsen expedition and 
a wealth of illustrations from out-of-the-way corners of the Scan- 
dinavian countries. 
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@ Reconsideration of the tariff question is foreshadowed when the Re- 
publican administration comes into power with March 4th. While 
the matter is already under discussion in Congress it is not believed 
that anything drastic will be done before President-elect Harding 
takes office. The tariff was not an election issue, but in view of the 
industrial depression the party that stands for protection is expected 
to work for new legislation along that line. @ Agricultural interests 
have been unsuccessful in finding the Government ready with addi- 
tional financial support. ‘The farmers’ complaints have been met by 
Governor Harding, of the Federal Reserve Board, who states that 
about $2,000,000,000 has been advanced during the present year as 
compared with $730,000,000 in 1919. The Journal of Commerce 
declares that a steady increase in importations from abroad is to be 
expected, and is the right of the United States, who have been so 
heavily overburdened by high prices and scarcity during the past few 
years. This will not hurt the manufacturers of the nation, comments 
this newspaper, but will help them, even though they will have to 
undergo some readjustment of prices and cost. The new Congress 
is expected to concern itself with the immigration question. Fred- 
erick A. Wallis, Commissioner of Immigration at the Port of New 
York, reports that the representatives of the transatlantic lines esti- 
mate that no less than 15,000,000 aliens want to come here, and that 
millions of Germans are only waiting for the formal declaration of 
peace to immigrate to America. @ United States-Mexico relations 
are considered much improved with General Alvaro Obregon becom- 
ing Chief Magistrate of the republic below the Rio Grande. The 
vexatious oil question is much nearer solution now and the way open for 
final recognition of the Mexican Government. As the financial agent 
of Mexico in the United States, Roberto Pesqueira has been instru- 
mental in obtaining the good-will of the Wilson administration. QOn 
the urgent plea of Herbert Hoover for one more year of help to the 
starving and diseased children of Eastern and Central Europe, eight 
of the largest relief organizations have joined to coordinate their work. 
The resulting European Relief Council has Mr. Hoover as chairman 
and Franklin K. Lane as treasurer. It is estimated that $33,000,000 
will be required for food, clothing, and medical service. 'The United 
States Employment Service is preparing a report on unemployment 
in this country. A statement issued recently by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor placed the number of unemployed at 2,000,000, with 
industrial establishments and railroads continuing laying off. 
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Denmark 


@ The political situation in Denmark has of late been quiet so far as 
domestic affairs are concerned. The various bills that have been 
before the Rigsdag have related to matters on which the division has 
not been along party lines. An attempt to rouse opposition against 
the present government was made when Ove Rode, former minister 
of the interior and the moving spirit of the retired Radical Zahle 
cabinet, made a tour of the country; but in spite of the minister’s 
undoubted eloquence, his meetings roused only a perfunctory interest. 
@ When, on the other hand, the Danish people turn their eyes toward 
the great outside world, their minds are filled with anxiety and sus- 
pense. The most significant fact that stares them in the face is the 
fall in prices, with its accompanying relief for some and difficulties for 
others. Inseparable from this downward movement in prices is the 
entire or partial cessation of work in the various industrial plants, 
causing unemployment which this winter may very possibly be more 
serious than anything Denmark has known in former winters. @ The 
only hope of averting the crisis lies in the probability that the articles 
of import, chiefly coal and raw materials for industries, may fall in 
price before the articles of export, particularly the improved products 
of agriculture. If the latter could remain on their present high level 
a little longer, the exchange situation, which is now so unfavorable to 
Denmark, might show some improvement; but in this respect all is 
uncertainty. @ Another indication of Denmark’s interdependence 
with other states, particularly after her entrance into the League of 
Nations, has created some stir lately. A plebiscite is to be held in 
Vilna to determine whether the city is to belong to Lithuania or to 
the new Polish state, and during the preparation and holding of this 
plebiscite a military force is to maintain law and order. The League 
of Nations has expressed a desire that this military force be made up 
of two English, two French, and two Spanish companies with machine 
guns, together with 100 men each from Holland, Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark. Holland has refused on the grounds of danger of 
infection from typhus and Bolshevism. Sweden and Norway have 
voted their quota. In Denmark all parties are agreed in consenting 
that 100 men be sent, providing they can be raised from volunteers 
among young men of military age. @ At the same time, intercourse 
with the people and rulers of friendly nations is being promoted under 
the old accustomed forms. King Christian X and Queen Alexan- 
drine started at the beginning of December for a visit to England, 
France, and probably Italy. The royal couple were accompanied by 
Prince Valdemar and his daughter, Princess Margrethe, and the world 
press has not failed to connect her presence with the Prince of Wales. 
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Sweden 


@ The De Geer Ministry has before it as one of its most important 
tasks, the planning of the national budget along lines of greatest 
economy. ‘The Swedish national debt on November 1, 1920, was 
placed at 1,515,000,000 kronor, as compared with 648,000,000 kronor 
in 1914, an increase of 135 percent in not quite seven years. It is 
estimated that the country’s borrowing requirements for the years im- 
mediately ahead will reach 900,000,000 kronor. The Government 
has created an economic council consisting of ten persons from the 
various parties, and including Haradshévding M. Wallenberg, Pro- 
fessor C. Cassel, Consul General Sachs, University Chancellor Swartz, 
and others. @During the September election the farmers were 
divided into two opposing groups, each having for its aim the 
improvement of the status of the workers of the soil. The Agricul- 
turists’ National League increased their representation in the Second 
Chamber of Parliament from 10 to 19, the Farmers’ League from 4 
to 9. Their representatives have now decided to unite, and it is ex- 
pected that the name Farmers’ League will be adopted to cover their 
combined interests. € Although former Premier Branting was 
absent at Geneva on his sixtieth birthday, November 23, both press 
and public paid tribute to the day and the man. Q For administra- 
tive purposes Sweden has been divided into 24 sections, each headed 
by a landshévding, accountable to the crown. Professor Nils Eden, 
former Minister of State, has been chosen to represent the Stockholm 
district. Professor Eden has been the leader of the Liberal Party 
since the death of Karl Staaf. Thanksgiving was celebrated in 
Stockholm with a dinner given by the Swedish-American Society in 
Rosenbad Restaurant. Among the notables present may be men- 
tioned Minister Ira Nelson Morris and Mrs. Morris. Chief of the 
City Council, K. P. Dahlstrém, who is president of the society, 
acting as toastmaster, reminded the company of the fact 
that this was the fifteenth Thanksgiving celebration by the 
Swedish-American Society. Among recent outstanding events 
in the world of science and letters is the retirement of Professor 
Henrik Schiick, at the age of 65, from the chair of History and Litera- 
ture at Uppsala University; he was rektor of Uppsala from 1905 to 
1918, and is one of the eighteen members of the Swedish Academy. 
The Carolin Medical Institution has received a new donation of half 
a million kronor from the will of Axel Lagerman. Prince Wilhelm 
has departed on a new expedition to Central Africa to collect museum 
specimens of wild animals. The women’s movement and social wel- 
fare work have suffered a loss in the death of Agda Montelius, wife 
of Professor Oscar Montelius. 
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Norway 


@ The great railway strike, which, at this writing, is on in Norway, 
was preceded by a municipal strike in Christiania. The porters and 
the maidservants of the municipal hospitals, infirmaries and the like 
were offered new wages by the city council; the porters were to re- 
ceive 2600 kroner a year, with board and working clothes; but they 
demanded 2760. ‘The maidservants were offered respectively 1560, 
1320, and 1200 kroner a year, together with board and working 
clothes—after 3 years 1800, 1460, and 1320 kroner. All municipal 
workmen proclaimed strike, but agreed that the conflict should be 
settled by arbitration. The arbitrators gave what the city council 
had offered and nothing more. On November 15th the various 
organizations of railwaymen proclaimed a strike to begin December 
1. Not since the most critical days of the World War was there 
greater political tension in Christiania. Was the threat really to take 
effect? Three days before the strike was due, the Union proposed 
arbitration. This proposal was discussed by the Storting in a lengthy 
debate on November 27, while large crowds waited outside for the 
result. The division showed an overwhelming majority against arbi- 
tration. It was rejected by 102 votes against 21, the conservatives 
and radicals voting together against the socialists. The refusal was 
based mainly on constitutional grounds, the railwaymen being State 
servants and excluded from the Norwegian Arbitration Law. There 
was then, of course, no hope of averting the strike, which commenced 
on December 1, all the 12,000 workers of the state railways going out. 
Traffic was completely stopped except for a few local lines owned by 
private companies. Meanwhile the government had appointed a 
transport commission of three members to organize a motor car service, 
—Norway possesses about five thousand motor cars,—and already on 
the first day of the strike, the service proved to be very effective. Suf- 
ficient quantities of milk and meat were transported to the capital, 
and the mail service was maintained with very few restrictions. On 
the second day of the strike traffic was resumed by volunteers on part 
of the Bergen railway. From day to day the traffic was extended 
and on the seventh day of the strike trains were running on the great 
majority of the lines. Up to the time of writing, the strike has caused 
practically no discomfort to the public, all the larger towns being 
amply provided with food. No disorders have taken place. The 
only serious consequence of the strike is that some paper mills have 
been forced to suspend work. 
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The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, by means 
of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information— 


Government A 


dvisory Committees: Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the 


Ministry of Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the artment of 
Church and Education, Chairman. The Swedish Government is seven in the 


Swedish American Foundation (below). 


———— Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Malmtorgs 
vante Arrhenius, President; E. E. Ekstrand, 


tan 5, Stockholm, 
3; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikan- 


ske Selskab, 18 Vestre Boulevard, H. P. Prior, President; N. L. Feilberg, Secretary; 
Norway—Norge-Amerika Fondet, L. Strandgade 1, Christiania, K. J. Hougen, Chairman. 
Chapters of Associates: Jamestown, N. Y.—President, Rev. Felix V. Hanson; Vice-President, 
Ernest Cawcroft; Secretary, Elmer Lutzhoff. Rockford, Ill—President, E. S. Ekstrom; 


Vice-President, Thomas Ba 


A. Maddox. Galesburg, I.—(Temporary 
tary, Eric Dahlberg. Beloit, Wis.—President, E. F. Hansen; 


Treasurer, M. A. 


rney Thompson; Secretary, Truman Johnson; Treasurer, Wm. 
officers)—President, Dr. W. E. Simonds; Secre- 


» O. T. Thompson; 


Secretary. 
redesen. New York, N. Y.—Chairman, H. E. Almberg; Secretary, 


Therese C. Holm; Chairman, Social Committee, Baroness Alma Dahlerup. 


Trustees of the Foundation 

The Navy Cross has been awarded to Lieuten- 
ant-Commander John AZ Gade, a trustee of the 
Foundation, whose article on the Baltic Provinces, 
in our January Number, aroused great interest. 
... Mr. John G. Bergquist, Second Vice-President 
of the Board of Trustees of the Foundation, has 
been made Knight of the Order of Vasa by the 
King of Sweden. . . . On January first, Mr. 
Charles J. Rhoads, Chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, left the Central National Bank 
of Philadelphia, of which he was president, to 
become a partner in the international banking 
house of Brown Brothers and Company. 


Review 

Asmus Diemer’s brilliant description “With the 
King in South Jutland” was reprinted in sub- 
stance in The Literary Digest, and thus the image 
of King Christian on his white horse has entered 
a million more American homes not reached by 
the October Number of Tue American-Scanni- 
NAVIAN Review. ‘ 
New York Chapter 

The annual New Year’s Dance of the New York 
Chapter of Associates was held at the areas 
Club in Brooklyn, on New Year’s Eve. e 
Chapter is planning for a concert to be held in 
Aeolian Hall February 12. 


Jamestown Chapter ; 

Baron Gerard De Geer spoke at an informal 
dinner at the Norden Club on December 17, under 
the joint auspices of the Norden Club and the 
Jamestown Chapter. He gave an account of his 
recent geographical investigations in the United 
States. The lecture was illustrated by stereopticon 
views. Before the dinner, a reception for Baron 
and Baroness De Geer was held in the Club parlors. 


Rockford Chapter 

At the presentation of the Rockford Charter, 
January 15, Mr. Charles S. Peterson of Chicago, 
Trustee, and Henry Goddard Leach, Secretary of 
the Foundation, made addresses and discussed 
plans for the Chapter’s winter program. 


Fellows 

Three of the Fellows of the Foundation who are 
studying in Denmark have delivered lectures be- 
fore the English Debating Club in Copenhagen. 
Mr. Menken talked on “American Federal Govern- 
ment”, Mr. Damon on “The Poetry of William 
Blake”, and Mr. Hillyer gave a reading of his 
own poems. 

* 

Among the publications of Fellows recently 
received by the Foundation, is a 200-page dis- 
sertation by Dr. Einar Langfeldt on The Partial 
Pancreatectomy, a report of investigations on 
chronic pancreatic diabetes conducted at the Uni- 
versity Physiological Institute of Christiania. Dr. 
Langfeldt is an Exchange Fellow from Norway 
for the year 1920-1921, and is carrying on inves- 
tigations at the Rockefeller Institute and Cornell 
Medical College. 


* 


Mr. Tage U. H. Ellinger is one of the far- 
travelers among the Foundation’s Fellows. In his 
inspection of biological laboratories and agricul- 
tural schools, Mr. Ellinger has visited thirty-six 
of the States. Early in December he attended 
the International Stock Show in Chicago. 

* 


Carl Ernolv, Swedish Exchange Fellow, 1919- 
1920, contributed a sympathetic review of Dr. 
Stork’s translations into Swedish to the September 
8.issue of Social Demokraten (Stockholm). 

+ 


Miss Anne Louise Beck, Fellow in weather fore- 
casting at the Bergen Geophysical Institute, is as- 
sisting Professor Helland-Hansen in the prepara- 
tion of a new text on Oceanography. 

* 


New York Staff 

Mrs. J. B. Griffin, formerly manager of the 
Scandinavian Art Shop, joined the staff of the 
New York office temporarily on January 1, as Cor- 
responding Chapter ee Miss Anna Reque, 
formerly of the Chicago Public Library, is libra- 
rian in charge of general information.. Mr. James 
Creese, jr.. of Princeton University, directs stu- 
dent reception and correspondence. 
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Brief Notes 


Several attractive Christmas Publications have 
come to our book table. Misteltenen for 1920 
appears with a cover design of distinction and 
many well illustrated articles of current interest, 
especially on Denmark at home and abroad, and 
Christmas in prose and verse. Julegranen is also 
_ «pleasing in contents, both as to text and illustra- 
tions, and among the poems a translation of Henry 
Van Dyke’s Hymn of Praise deserves mention. 
To Jul i Amerika, in its artistic holiday cover, 
many of our well-known Scandinavian-Americans 
have contributed sketches and of merit. 
Jul i Vesterheimen, which resembles the others in 
the matter of aa anil *  euaaliies 

ictures, differs slightly in its ap y con 
Soctry and prose’ in English in about the same 
proportion as Norw Julstiémning from Swe- 
den and Juleroser from Denmark are real art 
treasures; such artists as Zorn, Carl Larsson, Lilje- 
fors, Gerhard Munthe, and Skovgaard are repre- 
sented by exquisite reproductions. 


An important new periodical in our zone of 
interest is the Danish Foreign Office Journal, the 
first issue of which appeared in November, 1920. 
This is a professional ane in _ es 

rinting f worthy o tra- 
Hitions of = London publisher. Devoted entirel 
to the business contact of Denmark with the worl 
it contains discussions as varied as “Furniture 
Fair” and “Social Information”. We learn one 
fact not hitherto appreciated abroad, that the 
Danes are able to offer many manufactured articles 
cheaper than other nations, because—canny and 
provident as always—they stocked up with raw 
materials at low prices before the war. The 
Journal, if continued, will no doubt absorb several 
of the heroic private publications of similar nature 
that call upon us for help in circulation and 
financing. . 

A valuable and competent addition to Scandi- 
navian bibliography is a vicrom sagas | of the 
Eddas, by Dr. Halldor Hermannsson, published as 
Volume XIII of Islandica (Fiske Icelandic Col- 
lection, Cornell University Library, 1920). It 
contains a complete record of editions and trans- 
lations in all languages and a selected list of the 
chief commentaries. There exists no adequate 
English translation of the Poetic Edda. The 
Foundation in 1916 published a scholarly trans- 
lation of the two of the three parts that are trans- 
latable of the Prose Edda. . 


“Ludvig Holberg, The Founder of Norwegian 
Literature and an Oxford Student,” is the title 
of a now published lecture delivered at Magdalen 
College by S.C. Hammer. The Lecture is distrib- 
uted by Albert Bonnier Publishing House. 

* 


The November, 1919, and February, 1920, issues 
of Scandinavian Studies have now appeared. The 
former contains an article on the “Dialect of Stora 
Tuna Parish, South Dalarne” by George T. Flom; 
“Arne Garborg” by Josef Wiehr; ‘“Maalstraev” 
by A. Hobek and an account of the annual meeting 
of the Society for the Advancement of Scandi- 
navian Study. The latest number is devoted to 


a valuable monograph on Siren Kierkegaard, by 
Professor David F. Swenson, of the University 
of Minnesota. 

* 

Occasionally we receive copies of the Swedish 
Student-paper Studentbladet, published in Stock- 
holm. According to its own statement, it is a 
kind of a “speaking-tube for them, who wish to 
recarry student life into more dignified furrows, 
away from the mercenary spirit and the cult of 
the dust-folks.” The contents are variable, mostly 
humorous, as for example, wher it is stated that 
“the Swedish people is a small one, but full of 
Punsch.” As all papers of youth—it is redolent 
of love-poems in the light and sexual spring-style. 
In more serious vein are its reviews of books and 
“Kubist”-exhibitions, monographs on well-known 
students and the “Confederation Internationale 
des Etudiants,” which is trying to found an inter- 
national University at Brussels. 

* 


Since our last book reviews were published the 
oe. Book Concern has issued two morc 
in English for children. The Faith of a 


Child, by Runa, and The Lord is my Light, by 
I. M. Anderson. Both are attractively illustrated. 
*~ 


Danish Fairy Tales, by Svend Hersleb Grundtvig. 
Translated from the Danish by J. Grant Cramer, 
Boston, The Four Seas Company, 1919. Authen- 
tic folk-tales from the rich store, to the collection 
of which Professor Grundtvig devoted many years 
of research among the peasants in all parts of 
Denmark, where these stories had been handed 
down orally from one generation to the next. 
While they abound in familiar situations that are 
found in folk-tales from widely different sources; 
the cruel stepmother, the transformations, the far 
journeys, and impossible tasks, yet they are nar- 
rated with a charming simplicity and poetic ten- 
derness of feeling that stamp them as peculiarly 
Danish. 

a 

A rather surprising and lucky result of the Ger- 
many-favouring of the university classes in Sweden 
is the new-born knowledge of the French, that 

must care for their intellectual connections 
with Scandinavia more than they used to do be- 
fore the war. Dr. Maury, former French lecturer 
in Upsala, has started a great translation series 
Bibliotheque Scandinave, in. which the best and 
most typical books appear. We note: The Logic 
of Poetry by Hans Larsson, Marie Grubbe by 
J. P. Jacobsen, and works of Strindberg, Falk- 
berget, Séren Kirkegaard. Without doubt, how- 
ever, the most interesting will be three books, 
specially written for the series, namely The His- 
tory of Scandinavian Literature: the Swedish by 
Professor Schiick, the Danish by Professor Vilhelm 
Andersen, and the Norwegian by Professor Gran. 

* 


The bestowal of the Nobel Prize for literature 
on Knut Hamsun has caused much joy among 
the Norwegians, who consider him ir great- 
est living author. Almost immediately after the 
announcement of the prize came his last work 
Konerne ved Vandposten, another two-volume 
novel, which, however, is hardly destined to reach 
the widespread popularity of Markens Gride. The 
Review will, in the near future, print a critical 
article on Hamsun’s works. 
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ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN 


=== and DANISH ARTS, Inc. === 
615 FIFTH AVENUE, Neaf 50th St.. NEW YORK 
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For the Christmas Gift Season 


]E have now on view in our Fifth Avenue 
showrooms a representative selection of the 
creations of GEORG JENSEN, the cele- 

brated Danish silversmith. The work of Jensen, 

handwrought after the custom of the master silver-workers 
of old, strikes an entirely new note in the craft. As a 
designer Jensen has borrowed from nobody but has 
evolved his forms out of his own creative faculty. 

The spirit of the Norse is in his simple grace 

of curve, his fine sturdiness of line. Ex- 

quisite and original Silver Cups, Bowls, 

Tea Kettles, Spoons, Dishes, Table 

Basins, etc.—all of matchless hand 


workmanship. Illustrated booklet 
on request. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Reliable Information for the Exporter and 
Importer to Scandinavia 


may be obtained in either one of the following books: 


Swedish Trade Directory, Ed. 1920, 2 Vols., $25; 
or 
Norwegian Trade Directory, Ed. 1920-21, $17.50 


They cover the field. Please order to-day from 
ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


561 THIRD AVENUE 


HENRIK PONTOPPIDAN 


HOVEDV /ERKER 


{In the Danish Language] 
Five Volumes, elegant cloth bindings, $14.00 
Content—Lykke Per, Det forjettede Land, 


e Dodes Rige 
Write for Catalogue of Danish Language Books 


AXEL H. ANDERSEN 
BROWN BLOCK, OMAHA, NEB. 
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D. B. UPDIKE 
Che Werrpmount Press 


232 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON 
PRINTERS OF FINE BOOKS FOR 
BOOK CLUBS, INSTITUTIONS, AND 
PRIVATE PERSONS 

Sc. Bc. Sc. 
The Series of Scandinavian Classics, and Hust- 
vedt’s “Ballad Criticism” and Hovgaard’s 
“ Voyages of the Norsemen,” in the Scandina- 


vian Monographs, were printed for the Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation by this Press. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Martine Helene Hansstad 
Portrait Photography 
Sittings at Home or at Studio by 


Appointment 


STUDIO 
538 Madison Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Plaza 8750 


NORDLYSET 


(Leading Danish-American Newspaper) 


132 NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


United States, $3.00 per year 
da, $3.50 
Foreign Countries, $4.00 


Send Your 1920 Issues 
Before April 1st 


to us and we will have them bound for you 
in green cloth, with gold Jettering and the 
seal of the Foundation stamped in gold on 
the side. Price, $4.00. 


sae anee and Index for 1919, soon ready, 
sent to subscribers upon request. 


American-Scandinavian Review 
25 West 45th Street, New York 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





INSURANCE 


UNITED STATES MARINE AND FIRE BRANCHES 


Scandinavian American 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


F. H. & C. R. OSBORN, Managers 
37-43 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT FIRE OFFICE: 


NEWMAN & MACBAIN 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


Francis A. Donaldson & Co. 


GENERAL INSURANCE 


Fire, Marine, Liability, Compensation, Automobile, Bonds 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
57-59 William Street 


INSURANCE NOTES 


Wut Acr IxpereNDENTLY 

Vega Marine Insurance Company of Stockholm, 
formerly owned by Swedish Veritas Insurance 
Company, will henceforth do business as an inde- 
pendent concern. Vega Insurance Company was 
organized in 1882, with a share capital of 500,000 
kronor, and the last dividend paid was 25 per cent. 


LITERATURE 

Marine Insurance of Merchandise, by office man- 
ager Olaf Wenneberg, has been published in 
Christiania. The book is highly praised by insur- 
ance men, and the Board a: rectors of the 
insurance companies of the four Scandinavian 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
203 Walnut Place 


countries justly awarded it a _ prize—What 
Should Merchants Know About Insurance? 
A timely and important lecture delivered be- 
fore the Trondhjem Merchant Society, by Reider 
Brekke, administrative director of Trondhjem 
Insurance Company. The lecture was published 
by the newspapers of the city—To What Extent 
Are Reinsurers In Duty Bound To Take Part In 
The Loss Of The Seer Company? A clari- 
fying discourse on a vexed subject 

trative director Harald Hougen, of 

It has been published by insurance magazines in 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 


Exprtorer ReTurNeD 
Director S. A. Lovén of Stockholm, who—as 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


POULSEN & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
43 CEDAR STREET 
NEW YORK 


General Insurance 
Brokers 


MARINE (11, carGo, FREIGHT, WAR) 
FIRE 
AUTOMOBILE 
LIABILITY 
BURGLARY 


PHONE, JOHN 2510-2511 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


The Market Annalist 
Our Weekly Market Letter 
Contains in Each Issue: 


A complete analysis, — with 
illustrative Market Charts, of 
one Big Board and One Curb 
issue—Our Market Opinion— 
A full discussion of import- 
ant Market Factors—Weekly 
market averages— And late 
news on 40 to 50 Big Board 
and Curb stocks. 


This publication will be sent free on request. 


Schmidt & Deery 


Members Consolidated Stock Exchange of New York 


30 Broad Street, New York 


Detroit Philadelphia Cleveland 


Pittsburgh 


T. LANGLAND THOMPSON 


Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law 


ADMIRALTY, CORPORATIONS, AND 
GENERAL MERCANTILE PRACTICE 


27 WILLIAM STREET 


we have previously related—joined in a scientific 
expedition to Central Africa, has after eight 
months returned to his business as administrative 
director of the insurance company Fylgia. 


Inspection Is Comnc 

In consequence of the many new insurance com- 
panies formed in Denmark in later years, the De- 
partment of Commerce in the Government has 
taken the first step to introduce inspection of 
the insurance companies. 
Rate-Currine 

Norwegian marine underwriters are complaining 
reeany of the rate-cutting com sepa of the 

London underwriters, who are said to cover Nor- 

wegian steamers at rates from 25 to 30 per cent 

below the Christiania tariff. At this low rate Nor- 


Telephone, Broad 2313 


NEW YORK CITY 


way considers the premiums insufficient. The Eng- 
lish imsurance press admits the truth of the 
char and so do New York underwriters. A 
London editor has promised an investigation of 
the matter. 


DanisH Lire InsuRANCE 


The year 1919 shows great accession in new 
life insurance in Denmark. The figures are here 
ee in comparison with those of the four pre- 

vious years: 1919, 188,838,792 kroner; 1918, 150,- 
498,588 kroner; 1917, 98,389,416 kroner; 1916, 92,- 
518,037 kroner; 1915, 80,990,528 kroner. In ob- 
taining this business the companies spent a sum 
of 5,782,218 kroner, or 3.06 per cent of the net 
increase in amount of insurance, against 4,153,- 
888 kroner, or 2.76 per cent in 1918. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Ideal Floor Covering 
i. FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Suitable for every room in the house 
the year ’round. Inexpensive, Dur- 
able, Attractive. 


More than twenty years of recognized 
merit. 


GRASS RUGS 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.. 


Made in three Weaves: DeLuxe, Her- 
ringbone, Imperial. 

A large variety of patterns in solid, 
two-tone and multi-color effects to 
choose from. 


Before buying look for name C-R-E-X 
woven in the side binding. An in- 
effaceable identification mark of 
genuineness. 


For sale by leading dealers 
Color-Catalog mailed on request 


in new 
re here 


PEs -CREX CARPET COMPANY 


16, 92, 
Se ob 212 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


a Mills: St. Paul, Minn. 
- 4,153,- 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


JOHN ASPEGREN, Pres. NILS R. JOHANESON, Gen. Mgr. 


fADING Co MeL 


Cable Address 
“Scandamco Newyork” 


EXPORTERS 
Of All Kinds of Foodstuffs, Chemicals, 
Machinery Supplies, Etc. 


Felts, Wires, and Paper Mill Supplies of 
Every Description 


IMPORTERS 
Of Wood Pulp, Paper, Iron, Steel, Etc. 


Head Offices 
50 EAST 42nd STREET 
New York, U.S. A. 
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THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


COMMERCIAL NOTES 


CoaL FRoM SPITzBERGEN 

Store Norske Spitsbergen Kulkompani’s report 
for its fourth year of activity ending June 30, 1920, 
shows a most gratifying business. 46,400 tons were 
exported and a profit of Kr. 868,000 written on the 
books. Besides 10 percent for the reserve fund and 
7 percent each for the holders of preferred and 
common stock, a handsome bonus of Kr. 62,627.13 
was handed out to the employees. The public does 
not realize that 252 men of this company alone ac- 
tually winter in this Arctic outpost, in addition to 
37 women and children; and Store Norske is only 
one of four chief Norwegian coal companies operat- 
ing in Spitzbergen. 


DanisH-AUSTRALIAN CHAMBER 

That Denmark is doing its utmost to extend its 
foreign trade is evidenced by the organization of 
the Danish-Australian Chamber of Commerce, a 
meeting to that effect having been held in Sydney, 
where Consul General Holdenson presided. Danish 
business men from various parts of Australia were 
present. It has not yet been decided whether 
the Chamber of Commerce is to be located in 
Melbourne- or Sydney. The Danish-Australian 
Trade Review is to be published as the official 
organ of the organization. 


Fintanp Newsprint Trape 

The scarcity of newsprint throughout the world 
has greatly stimulated the development of the 
woodpulp industry of Finland, according to Walter 
Graesbeck, managing director of the association of 
Finnish woodpulp manufacturers, who recently 
was in New York. Mr. Graesbeck said that the 
American market is proving of immense importance 
to Finland, and that more manufacturing facilities 
have been provided so that the increasing demand 
here for woodpulp may be met. 


New Norweocian Consut 

Arriving on the “Stavangerfjord”, Hans Fay, 
the newly appointed Consul General of Norway, in 
New York was given a hearty welcome by the 
many Norwegian-Americans in business in the 
metropolis, Mr. Fay has held many important 
offices before coming here, his last post being 
Calcutta, where he was Consul General. His 
arrival signalizes fresh efforts to increase trade 
between America and Norway. : 


CuristraNTA Breap Facrory 

What is considered to be the largest bakin 
establishment in Scandinavia has just ite ope 
in Christiania with a daily capacity for supplying 
120,000 persons. The establishment is modern 
throughout and is expected to prove of great 


economic value to the people of the Norwegian 
capital. 


Fintanp Ferrmizer Facrorirs 

_The Finnish Government is aiding in the erec- 
tion of a superphosphate factory in Kotka and 
4 sulphuric-acid factory in Vilmanstrand. Among 
the domestic products which it is intended to 
utilize in this industry is iron pyrites from Outo- 
kumpu. It is expected that the production of the 
superphosphate factory will amount to 20,000 tons, 
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which will satisfy domestic demands and perhaps 
leave some for export. 


Stump 1n Swepen’s Meta Inpusteies — 

With the great mills of Norrképing and Boras 
working only four days weekly since Sast August, 
and high wages further hampering the disposal 
of the output, the situation in the Swedish metal 
industry is said to be not too encouraging. For 
a time plants have been accumulating st and 
European competition is no longer to be regarded 
as negative. However, the manufacturers are de- 
termined to hold the market, even at personal 
losses to themselves. 


Denmark Meets UNEMPLOYMENT 

As one means whereby the increasing unemploy- 
ment can’ be minimized the Danish Government 
is considering extensive municipal improvements 
and irrigation projects. The utilization of certain 
water courses for the purpose of power develop- 
ment is also under ¢onsideration, and Engineer 
Thomsen, of Kolding, has placed before the De- 
partment of the Interior a plan whereby ore 
power stations may be located at various places 
and thereby offset the coal shortage. 


Sweven Sarecuarns Burrer Exporr 

The Swedish Board of Commerce has set its 
stamp of approval on the recommendation by the 
butter testing commission that only such butter 
be exported from Sweden as is of the so-called 
“‘Rune-Marked” quality and only in “Rune-Mark- 
ed” containers. Denmark’s successful experience 
with its “Lure-Brand” apparently is taken as a 
model. 


Coat Untoapine Faciiiries tn Denmark 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
at Washington reports after investigation that the 
facilities for unloading coal in Danish harbors 
is quite satisfactory. The leading provincial ports 
are at Aarhus, Aalborg, Korsér, Odense, and 
Esbjerg. At Copenhagen the facilities include 
automatic cranes and appliances. The investiga- 
tion was undertaken with a view to inform cor- 
rectly the many exporters of coal in the United 
States. 


Norwecian Heretne Export Association 

The representative of the Liberty National Bank 
of New York, in Christiania, writes that on the 
initiative of the Norwegian Department of Com- 
merce there has been held a meeting of herring 
exporters and representatives of the department 
which has resulted in the formation of the State 
Association of Herring Exporters, representing 
a total of more than a half a million barrels of 
spring herring of the 1920 catch. The Government 
has still on hand from last year’s catch 400,000 
barrels, which it is suggested should be disposed 
of as cattle food. 


SweEpEN AND JAPAN 

In imports into Japan, Sweden is second only 
to Great Britain. The chief import is wood pulp. 
Japan imported from Sweden in the months from 
January and February last, to the value of twelve 
million yen, while her exports to Sweden were 
worth only 156,000 yen. 





TRADE AND SHIPPING 





Invest in Swedish Bonds 


You may get higher interest NOW from bonds of 
other countries but you cannot get better security. 


To those who believe more in conservatism and absolute safety 
than in possible larger returns, the 6% Mortgage Bonds of the 


STOCKHOLMS INTECKNINGS GARANTI AKTIEBOLAG 


offer an attractive investment that is as sound as Sweden herself. 
They also provide an opportunity of making handsome profits 
through exchange, with safety while doing so. The bank has a 
paid-in capital and cash surplus of about Kr. 32.000.000 and is of 
the most substantial national standing. The bonds are secured by 
amply insured real estate in the City of Stockholm and do not 
exceed 70% of the taxable SEAN value of the properties. 


gr Ae 
f | Sas 
Write TODAY for full details. Ree Bonds sold in dehominations of 
No obligation. A post card AE ; Kr. 1.000 redeemable at par by 
will do. \ Ve 12 months notice by either party. 


AMERICAN KREVGER AND TOLL CORPORATION 


522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Vanderbilt 8176 


American Transmarine Co., i. 


PARK ROW BUILDING, NEW YORK 


International Merchants 
Importers—Exporters 


Branch Office, SAN FRANCISCO, Rialto Building 


AFFILIATED ESTABLISHMENTS 
FINLAND: HELSINGFORS RUSSIA: PETROGRAD JAVA: BATAVIA 


GENTINA: BUENOS AIRES HABANA 
om a. DE CUBA 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


VALPARAISO 
BRAZIL: SAO PAULO CHILE: { SANTIAGO DE CHILE 
SANTOS COQUIMBO 

LONDON: EVELYN HOUSE, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E. C. 2 


THE TRANSMARINE COMPANY, Ltd. 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


Norwegian America 
Line 


For Freight and Passenger Rates 
Apply to 


Norwegian America Line Agency Inc. 
8-10 Bridge Street, NEW YORK 


Telephone: 
Bowling Green 5570 


Benham & Boyesen 
Ship Brokers 


STEAMSHIP 
AND 


COMMISSION AGENTS 


SHIPPING NOTES 


Swepen-Cuire Samincs Perrecrep 

On the arrival of Alexander Johnson, the Swe- 
dish shipowner, at Valparaiso, the announcement 
was made that plans have been perfected for 
fortnightly sailings of the Johnson Line steamers 
between Sweden and Chile. 


Fintanp Harsor Construction 

Reports from Hango, Finland, state that the 
work of constructing warehouses in connection 
with the free harbor improvement at that port 
is making rapid progress. The warehouses will 
be connected by a railroad with the quay at Hango, 
and goods in these warehouses will enjoy all 
neu of — — There is ‘to be an effort 
0 compete with the free ports of Copenhagen 
and Stockholm. nr Sadr ee 
Norweotan-Rvussian Line 

The first vessel of the fleet contracted for by 
the Norwegian-Russian Line, established three 
years ago with a capital of 15,000,000 kroner, 
has recently been delivered from a Dutch ship- 
yard. She is a motor ship of 7,000 tons dead- 
weight, named “Tosca”. Her first trip was for 
Hamburg. Early in 1921 she will load at Scandi- 
navian ports for the Levant and the Black Sea, 
thus inaugurating this route. 


Restrictions Removep 

Owing-to the depressed conditions in shipping, 
the Norwegian Government has withdrawn most of 
the special taxes and restrictions, such as tonnage 
ducs and maximum freights. 


Telephone: Bowling Green 8788-89-90-91-92 
CABLE ADDRESS: “STRAYLINE” 


S.O.STRAY & CO. 


Steamship Agents 
and Ship Brokers 


11 Broadway, New York City 


Head Office at 
Christianssand S., Norway 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Kristiania 2 Karl Johans Gade 
Cardiff 2 Evelyn St. 
Buenos Ayres, 25 De Mayo 171 
Rio de Janeiro, Rua Sao Pedro 9 


The New Classics 


The Family at Gilje—By Jonas Lie 
A domestic story of Norway in the 
forties. To many readers, it has seemed 
like living their lives over again to read 
this book. Lie has been called the 
“novelist of the sea and of Norwegian 
homes.” 

Translated by Samuel Coffin Eastman. 


Price, $2.00, post free 


The Charles Men—By Verner von 
Heidenstam 


Accurate in its historic background, this 
book of the exploits of the followers of 
Charles XII, has a dramatic intensity 
that ranks it with the greatest master- 
pieces of its kind, such as Tolstoi’s War 
and Peace. ‘Translated by Charles 
Wharton Stork. In two volumes. 


Price, $4.00, post free 


Order from 


The American-Scandivanian Foundation 
25 West 45th Street, New York City 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


The 
Transatlantic Steamship 
Company 


LTD. 


REGULAR LINES OF STEAMERS FROM 


Sweden, Norway, and Denmark to South Africa, Australia (via 
Durban) 


Australia (via Suez), the Sunda Islands, the 
Persian Gulf, Senegambia, North America 


From Australia and Sunda Islands to Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark 


From South Africa to Australia 


From India to North America 
From North America to Sweden 


For further particulars please apply to 


REDERIAKTIEBOLAGET TRANSATLANTIC 
GOTHENBURG 
TELEGRAMS: NIKE, GOTHENBURG 
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Service to 


NORWAY, SWEDEN and DENMARK 
Direct Passenger Line, Between 


NEW YORK— 
Christiansand, Christiania, Copenhagen. 
Stockholm 


(via Rail from Christiania) 


The Largest Steamship Line in Scandinavian 
Passenger Service 


SCANDINAVIAN -AMERICAN LINE 


Four Fast, Modern Twin-Screw Passenger 
Steamers 


FREDERIK VIII OSCAR II 
HELLIG OLAV UNITED STATES 


Excellent Passenger Accommodations. Modern 
Comfort. Unexcelled Cuisine 


For rates, sailings and other information, address 
SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN LINE 
GENERAL OFFICES: Passenger Department 


117 a a a nae. i 27 ee poe Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
248 Washington St., Boston, Mass. NEW YORK 702 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


U. S. Burzps 1,180 New Suips 


With the ae: of the sot Se B § f 5 
building programme, by 1922, tes A t 
will pm much ‘nmags as all the other coun- e a e ea 
tries combined except Great Britain. During the 


year 1,180 finished ships of 6,379,823 deadweight Against the dangers on 
tons were delivered, exceeding all records. an Ocean V. 


Sailing, rent an 
Germany Gets Fmst Home-Buit 


STEAMER Ever-Warm 
The figst steamer built in a German shipyard br : 
since the war has just been completed at Flens- Safety Suit 
borg and delivered to the German-Australian Absolute protection, 
Steamship Company of Hamburg. The steamer, in case of accident, 
named Hamburg, went to Hamburg through the from Srowuiea, sett, 
Kiel Canal, and is ultimately to go into the Trans- trip's pleasure. In- 
atlantic service. dispensable for sick 
Rs Se or delicate, for 


women and children. 

Moore & McCormack Put on in a few sec- 
This company recently announced several new a — pPProved and 
freight services. Of Scandinavian lines it repre- eu Navy and by thou- 
sents the Svenska Lloyd Company of Giteborg, * ee ne 
with a fleet of more than forty small steamers, ed 2505 a,  seeneeen 


fish , ships 
the principal owner being Herbert Metcalfe. shermen, ships 


officers, and marine 
men in general. 


Ser-SteerrneG Compass FOR RENTAL the VOYAGE 
On the flagship of the Scandinavian-American (Also for sale rap per suit) 

oa Pb VIII,” recently a eats 

strated a self-steering compass. Pp an NAI LIFE RES VER 

several other divectors of the United Steamship NATIO P ER CO. 

Company went with the ship on the test trip up the 11 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 


Oresund. Previously this device has been tried out Some U.S. and Foreign Agencies Still Open 
chiefly in submarines during the war. 
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“Stavangerfjord” 
12,978 gross tons, Length 552 ft. 


“Bergensfjord” 
10,709 gross tons, Length 530 ft. 
odern Twin-screw 


and Passenger Steamers 
Short route to 


Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
option Bergen-Kristiania Railway or 
Coast route 


Norwegian America Line 
Agency, Inc. 


Passenger Dept. 
8-10 Bridge St., New York 


General Passenger ts for th 
Geel Sue wat Geane 


nOnwamAy AMERICA LINE 
AGENCY, INC., 
ney Osland, Gen. West’n Mogr. 
5 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, III. 


REIDAR GJOLME, INC. 
HOBE & CO. BENNETT'S TRAVEL BUREAU  ,2EIE AR GJOL Be tor 


General Northwestern Passenger Agents General Eaoeen Agents for Washington, Ore British 
319 Second a So Coithard and ae Astnen a, Hawaii " Columbia pee gw F 
Minneapolis, in. and ‘Market —y Arctic Bids. 7066 Third Avenue 
Francisco, Calif. Seattle, Wash. 


FURNESS, WITHY & CO., Ltd. 


Steamship Owners and Agents 


REGULAR SERVICES FROM 


Montreal, St. John, N. B.. Halifax, N. S., St. John’s, N. F., New York, Portland, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Newport News, and Norfolk 


To London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Manchester, Cardiff, Hull, Leith, Aberdeen, Dundee, and Antwerp 
ALSO AGENTS FOR 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE and TRANSATLANTIC S. S. CO. JG'INT SERVICE 


Passenger and Fast Freight Services to Gothenberg, Finland, and Russian Baltic Ports from New York 


PRINCE LINE 3 FURNESS-PRINCE LINE 
Cargo Services to Brazil, River Plate, United States—France Service to Havre 


South and East Africa and Far East FURNESS LINE, Ca. diff, Leith and Dundee 
Sailings on application Regular Sailings from New York 


a LLOYD SABAUDO 
FURNESS-PRINCE LINE Fast Italian Mail Steamers to Genoa from 


Levant Service—Piraeus, Alexandria, etc. . New York 


FURNESS, WITHY & CO.. Ltd., General Agents 
Furness House, Whitehall St.. New York Telephone, 7800 Bowling Green 


Boston, Mass., 10 State St. Philadelphia, Pa., Bourse Bldg. Baltimore, Md., Furness House 


Norfolk, Va.. Bankers Trust Bldg. Newport News, Va. 
Montreal, P. Q.. Canada. Halifax, N. S. St. John, N. B. St Johns, N. F. Sydney, C. B. 


JAMES P. ROBERTSON, G. W. A., 111 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
F. C. THOMPSON, Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
Private telegraph wires between Chicago and other offices 
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SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


(SVENSKA AMERIKA LINIEN) 


Passenger, Freight and Mail Service Direct Between 
New York and Gothenburg, Sweden. 


Short Route to Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland, Russia, Germany, and 
other parts of the European Continent. 


Approximate time of journey from Gothenburg: 
Stockholm, 9 hours; Copenhagen (Denmark), 6 hours; C ristiania =e 
6 hours; Hamburg ( Gommagt, through trains, 19 hours; Berlin (Germany 
through trains, 18 hours; Haliinetoc’ (Finland), steamer from Stockholm, 20 hours. 


Triple-Screw S. S. “DROTTNINGHOLM” 


. Length 540 Feet, Speed 18 Knots, 11,200 Tons Register 
Carrying Passengers in First, Second and Third Classes 


Twin-Screw S. S. “STOCKHOLM” 


Length 565 Feet, Width 62 Feet, 12.846 Tons Register 
Carrying Cabin and Third Class Passengers 


PASSAGE RATES: PROPOSED SAILINGS 1921 
To Gothenburg, Malmo, Helsingborg, Chris- Drottningholm ....Thur. Feb. 10 


tiania, Copenhagen, etc. 
First Clans. eetgrs-Xogran Minimum Stockholm cosenees Eat. Mar, 10 


Cabin veccecacece 168 Minimum Drottningholm ..............Thur. Mart. 24 


Second Class ............... 168 Minimum Stockholm ......... Sat. Apr. 23 


Third CASE ccvssciaiieetes i 
ird Class sa eninge ‘sees, i Drottningholm ......,.........Thur. May 5 


Excellent Passenger Accommodations. Stockholm eeeeeeee 
Unsurpassed Cuisine. Drottningholm... Thurs. June 16 


Rookings now received for all sailings and inténding passengers are advised to make 
reservations early 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


24 State Street, New York 176 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
127 South Third § ” Min Minn. 115 Cherry S Seattle, 
3% Logan Avenue, Zz, . Can. 268 Market Street, 
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— — ——— —— 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICES 
BETWEEN : 

New York Boston Baltimore 
Philadelphia Montreal Portland, Me. 
AND 
Liverpool Southampton Plymouth 
Bristol London | Glasgow 
Londonderry Havre ' Cherbourg 
Rotterdam Antwerp Danzig 
Hamburg Levant Mediterranean 


Through Bookings to or from principal points in 
SWEDEN, NORWAY, or DENMARK 


TRIPS AROUND THE WORLD—Special through rates to Egypt, India, China, Japan, 
Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and South America 


DRAFTS, MONEY ORDERS, MAIL OR CABLE 
GREAT BRITAIN SCANDINAVIA HOLLAND ITALY 
SPAIN PORTUGAL FRANCE SWITZERLAND 


The nearest agent will be glad to furnish further information 
or any of the Company’s Offices 
21-24 STATE STREET 


NEW YORK 
Offices or Agents Everywhere 
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